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FAMOUS SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Used in the Palace and the Shieling. 


INNES & GRIEVE, LTD., EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1794. 


You can reel off the names 
of scores of Whiskies, but 


when you want quality, you 
must ask for Old Bushmills. 


An 
Illustrated 
Journal 
Of 

. Society 
and the 
Drama. 


‘The Old Bushmills Distillery Co., Ltd., 20, Mark Lane, E.C. 


By WILSON LINE to 


GOTHENBURG—STOCKHOLM— 
ST. PETERSBURG. 


The easiest way to visit these famous and historic Northern Capitals is by 
Wilson Line. Magnificently appointed Wilson Line steamers leave Hull every 
Tuesday at 6.30; boat train from London 2 p.m. Tours extend from 10 to 
17 days, and ample time on shore is afforded for thoroughly exploring these 
interesting cities. The trip affords a splendid Summer Holiday at moderate cost. 


Tours from £11:0:0 


For full particulars and illustrated booklets apply THOS. WILSON, SONS & CO., Ltd., Hull. 


AUSTRALIA +. ORIENT LINE 


Under Contract to carry His Majesty's Mails. 


To Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, calling at Gibraltar, Toulon, 
Naples, Port Said, and Colombo. Through tickets to New Zealand and Tasmania. 


LONDON. TOULON. NAPLES. 


Tons. 


OMRAH: ~ (tw. sc.) |), 8,150: j 0... «1.000. Aug. 22... ...| Aug. 24. 
ORVIETO (tw.sc.) | 12,130 | Aug. 30 ... Sept. 5... ...| Sept. 7. 
OTWAY (tw. se.) 12,077 | Sept.13 ... Sept.19 ...... | Sept. a 
very eanes ay OTRANTO (tw.sc) | 12/124 | Sept.27 | Oct. Sint Ooty. 5 


F. GREEN AND CO., 
Managers 2 Adee dat hd ANDERSON, 


Price Sixpence. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, L pendon, E.C., or to the Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.V 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHETLAND 


R Ni Ss > This Ocean Yachting Steamer has all Cabins fitted with 
a a a 8 Bedsteads instead of Berths. Promenade Deck full length 


of Vessel. Electric Fans in all cabins. Electric Laundry, 


YACHTING Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. No Cargo carried. STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
CRUISES DE LUXE, NEAN . 
1912, TO BALTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN. Regular Sailings by Steam Yacht “ST. SUNNIVA” 
BY Cr; 6 BALTIC & RUSSIA . | 24 Aug. 24 days. 
re ae Cr. 7, PENINSULA. MOROCCO, * and other of the Company’s well found Steamers from Albert Dock, Leith, to 
ARCADIAN ask alice g Detaty ae lee Soe UN Caithness and the Orkney and Shetland Islands every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Twin screw, Cr. 8. HOLY LAND ie EGYPT ise : oo Ot. 29 days. and Friday, and from Aberdeen five times a week, to September 30th. 
8,939 tons, Cr. 9, ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. ... 9 Nov. 15 days. 


ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. 


Comfortable quarters, excellent cuisine, grand rock scenery, and good loch and 
sea fishing in neighbourhood. Passage money and eight days in hotel for £6 10s. 

Full particulars from Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London; Wordie & Co., 
75, West Nile Street, Glasgow; Jas. McCallum, 1, Tower Place, Leith ; and William 
Merrylees, Manager, Aberdeen. 


From Grimsby, Southampton, and Marseilles. 
From £1 a Day. 
Illustrated Booklets from— 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


London: 18, Moorgate Street, E.C.: or 32, Cockspur Street. S.W. 
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Summer Complexions 


Summer Complexions will be soft, clear, smooth, and 
free from unpleasant flushing if treated daily with a 
little non-greasy Icilma Cream. The cool, comfort- 
able feeling of cleanliness imparted by this exquisite 
cream cannot be produced by any other preparation, 
for it is entirely due to the stimulating action of 
Icilma Natural Water, the magical skin-tonic from 
the spring in Algeria. Icilma Cream not only re- 
moves tan, roughness, redness, summer freckles, and 
all ill-effects of exposure, but will prevent them. It 


leaves no trace on the skin except enhanced beauty. 


Price 1/- per pot. Send a post card for a 
dainty sample, Icilma Co., Ltd., (Dept. 25), 
39, King’s Road, St. Pancras, London, N.W. 


Icilma =o: Cream. 


66 99 
Sandorides jucana Cigarettes 


“**As supplied to the House of Lords” 


LUCANA VIRGINIA EGYPTIAN BLEND LUCANA TURKISH 
Code L.V. Code E.B. Code L.T. 
The Azure Box The Cedar Box The White Eo 
100 50 25 100 25 10 
6/- 3/- 1/6 4/9 1/3 6d. 
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“As supplied to the House of Commons” 


SSS 


Of all GOOD CLASS TOBACCONISTS and STORES, or Post Free from 


WISANDORIDES & & CO [EP 


5 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


——= 
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Player’s 


NAVY CUT Cigarettes 


choicest growths of 
‘old VIRGINIA’ TOBACCO. 


SMALLER SIZES OF PACKING AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES 
OBTAINABLE FROM ALL TOBACCO DEALERS. 
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THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CS [OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND) LTS 


speedily cures insect-bites, cannot grow hair, and * 
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SIRJOHN BENNETT. Lob. 


ESTABLISHED 1750. 


WATCH, CLOCK & JEWELLERY MANUFACTURERS. 
THE PRESENT FASHION. 


The most comfortable 
form of Watch Bracelet. 
Adjusts itself to any size 
wrist. Inexpensive but 
accurate, 9-ct. gold with 
lever movement, as illus- 
trated, £5. A large selec- 
tion of all patterns and 
qualities from £5 to £50. 


THE FINEST WATCHES 
THE WORLD PRODUCES. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT'S 
SREGIAEITIES: 
CLOCK WATCHES, 
PERPETUAL CALENDARS, 
MINUTE REPEATERS, 
CHRONOGRAPHS, 
CHRONOMETERS, &c., Gc. 


SiR JOHN BENNETT'S 
WATCHES 


For Sportsmen, Travellers, 
Engineers, Doctors; and for 


Scientific Purposes. Gold Keyless Chronograph, with Fly-back Seconds Hand, 


j-plate Half-Chronometer, Jewelled in 13 Actions, 18-carat 


: Gold Huntir Half-hunting, and Crystal Glass Case, 
SIR LI ie Seat ee atarinai tha Seconds and “Fifths of a Second. 


Specially made for Hunting and rough wear. 
For Racing, Hunting, Yacht- GOLD from £15, £20, £25, £30. 


ing, Golfing, Cycling, &c., &c. SILVER ,; £5, £8, £10, £15 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Season's Novelties post free on application, 
65) GHEAES| DE B/G, AND» 105.° REGENT sSiLRE EW. 
LONDON, 
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Lallie Charles 


THE COUNTESS NADA TORBY —_—_—- 
THE YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF THE GRAND DUKE MICHAEL 


Countess Nada, with her sister, Zia, are two of the most popular members of London society. The Countess Torby and the 
Grand Duke Michael nowadays reside almost permanently in England, and their beautiful home at Hampstead is the scene of many 
interesting social functions during the season 
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Val lEstrange 
MISS MARGARET BLACK ~~ 


The announcement of whose marriage to 

the Hon. Clarence Bruce, who is the second 

son of Lord Aberdare, has recently been 
announced 


The Dublin Horse Show. 


EXT week will be Horse Show 
week in Dublin, and there is no 
show on earth like it as it means 
a big horse fair with buying and 

selling as its chief business, and each day 
has its round of racing, polo, dances, 
dinners, and garden parties. Lord Ardi- 
laun is the president of the 
show, and the list of .vice- 
presidents includes such 
names as those of the Duke 
of Abercorn, Lord London- 
derry, and Lord _ Rath- 
donnell. There are much 
the same house parties on 
each occasion. Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen entertain 
at the Viceregal Lodge, and 
snart parties are given by 
Lord and Lady Iveagh at 
Farmleigh and by Mr. 
Walter and Lady Evelyn 
Guinness at Knockmaroon. 
Lord and Lady Pembroke 
sometimes receive at Mount 
Merrion, and this year Sir 
Arthur and Lady Paget will 
have gay doings at the 
Royal Hospital. Of people 
who will be seen in Dublin 
are Lord and Lady Head- 
fort, Lord and Lady Bandon, 
Lady Fingall, and Lady 
Garvagh, and Sir Gilbert 
and Lady Greenall will be 
buying horses for the next 
hunting season. 
* * # 

Town ‘and Country. 


smart way to do the 

show is to stay in the 
country and motor in every 
day to Dublin, and since 
the automobile has killed 
distance this will be the 
plan of many people in 1912 
—jin another year or so 


they will no doubt arrive in aeroplanes. 
Among cheery out-of-town parties will be 
those given by Lord and Lady Wicklow at 


Shelton Abbey and Lord and Lady 
Powerscourt at their lovely place near 
Arklow. Colonel Crichton is safe to enter- 


tain at Mullaboden with pretty Lady Mil- 
banke helping him to do the honours. 
Captain and Mrs. Greer will motor over 
from Curragh Grange and bring a smart 
sporting party, and Sir Horace Plunkett 
often has a set of guests at Foxrock which 
includes Lord Coventry and Lord and 
Lady Fingall, and Lady Conyngham and 
her daughters motor in from Slane Castle. 
Then many people take houses for the 
week in Dublin, among others Sir William 
and Lady Noreen Bass and the Duke of 
Westminster. Infact the town is crammed, 
for even the absentee landlord will spare a 
week from Aix or Ostend and occupy rooms 
at a hotel in Dublin. 


At Abbeystead. 


he King is now at Abbeystead with 
Lord and Lady Sefton. Lord Sefton 

is keen on hunting, shooting, and falconry, 
lives in some state, and makes a fine show 
at Liverpool races. But he has a practical 
turn of mind as no tips are allowed to 
servants at either of his country houses. 
He was once in the 2nd Life Guards, has 
been Master of the Horse, and is known 
to his friends as “ Obby,” a hideous varia- 
tion of his first name, Osbert. Lady Sefton 
is as keen on sport as her husband, and 


A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOG 
MASTER RANDOLPH CHURCHILL DECLAIMING 


The above snapshot depicts Master Randolph Churchill, the little son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Winston Churchill, taken while on holiday at Sandwich. 
A picture of his father, who is successfully disturbing the holiday political 


calm, is given on a later page 
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Fal (kstrange 
MISS GLADYS GRACE Sam 


The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Michael P. 

Grace of Battle Abbey, Sussex, whose en- 

gagement to Captain Hamilton-Grace, 13th 
Hussars, is announced 


bagged her first lion a year or two ago in 
Abyssinia. She was a Bridgeman and is 
sister to Lady Dalkeith and to Lady 
Beatrice Pretyman. Lord and Lady 
Sefton do not entertain much in London 
but they have big parties at Croxteth for 
the Waterloo Cup week and also for the 
Spring Meeting at Liverpool. 
* * * 


Princess Victoria. 
Princess Victoria is doing 
a cure at Buxton. 
Everyone is aware that of 
_late years her health has 
been none of the best, and 
with this in mind it is 
curious to note that she is 
far more athletic than the 
Princess Royal or Queen 
Maud of Norway. She 
neither rides nor shoots, 
but she plays golf and 
tennis and is a first - rate 
cyclist. Her special friends 
are Lady Hillingdon and 
Lady Musgrave of Eden- 
hall, and she learnt golf 
when staying with Lord and 
Lady Hillingdon at Over- 
strand Hall, their place 
near Cromer. Her quieter 
amusements include the 
reading of poetry, with 
Browning as first favourite, 
and she is a good needle- 
woman, embroiders well, 
and is almost as clever at 
plain sewing as was the late 
Lady Westmorland. Also 
she is a keen photographer, 
and carries her kodak on 


> every possible occasion. 
i Princess Victoria is known 
IGOR SLY jin her home circle as 


“ Toria,” and her devotion 
to the late King and to 
Queen Alexandra are well 
known to all her intimates. 
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SUCH A BUSY PAIR!!—THREE CHARMING SNAPS 


Society in Scotland. 
is Bonnie Scotland” is as usual very full 

of English society folk. The Duchess 
of Marlborough is in Peeblesshire with her 
children, the Duke of Argyll and Princess 
Louise have taken Ardnacross from Mrs. 
Neil McNeill for the summer, Lord and 
Lady Cowdray have a big shooting party 
at the forest of Birse, the Duke of West- 
minster is renting both Glencoul deer 
forest and Reay Forest from the Duke of 
Sutherland as well as 
the fishery at Laxford. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradley 
Martin are at Aber- 
nethy and have the 
shootings at Lochletter 
and Abriacher; and 
the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham and Chandos 
has Duncraig, Sir 
Kenneth Matheson’s 
beautiful place. Meik- 
leour Castle, Lord 
Lansdowne’s magni- 
ficent Scottish seat, is 
let this year to Lord 
Fitzhardinge ; and 
Lord and Lady Glen- 
conner are entertaining 
at the Glen, Peebles- 
shire. The Duke of 
Bedford has the shoot- 
ings of Cuil and Cairns- 
more at Creetown, and 
Sir Thomas Glen Coats, 
Achnamara, at Loch- 
gilphead. The King is 
shooting as usual at 
Aberfeldy, Birkhall, and 
Micras Moor. 

* * 
August Dinner Parties. 
A\ithough some of the 


minor ‘mirrors 
of fashion ” would have 
us believe that during 
the month of August 
London is nothing but 
a dreary wilderness 


the season over one has room and time 
and “live and move and have one’s being”’ 
in peace, and above all to dine with and 
ask to dinner those whom one really likes. 
There are always a certain number of 
hostesses who gladly welcome the chance 
which August provides of asking a few 
carefully-chosen friends to their tables and 
enjoy the luxury of entertaining for pleasure 
and not duty. It was Voltaire who said, 
“Le vrai Amphitryon, c’est |’Amphityron 


FROM TROUVILLE 


THE TATLER 


Naval Peers. 
“The new Lord Waterpark adds another 

name to the list of naval peers in our 
books of knowledge. Besides himself there 
may be reckoned the Duke of Hamilton, 
Lord Queensberry, Lord Orford, Lord 
Glasgow, Lord Tankerville, Lord Elibank, 
Lord Fisher, and Lord  Ellenborough. 
And in Lord Glasgow’s case the tradition 
will continue as his eldest son, Lord Kel- 
burne, is a commander in the Royal Navy. 
The Waterpark peerage 
is an offshoot of the 
dukedom of Devon- 
shire, and its first 
holder was a woman, 
Lady Cavendish, the 
wife of Sir Henry 
Cavendish, who was 
raised to the peerage 
as Baroness Waterpark 
in 1792. Itis an Irish 
barony with no seat in 
the House of Lords, 
The present peer has 
two sisters who are 
rather noted in litera- 
ture and _ journalism. 
Miss Mary and Miss 
Norah Cavendish write 
shortstories and articles 
under their own names 
in several of the weekly 
newspapers. 

* * 
The Khedive. 


mong the distin- 
guished visitors 

of the present season 
none has a more in- 
teresting —_ personality 
than the Khedive of 
Egypt. The Khedive 
has not inaptly been 
described as the Admi- 
rable Crichton of living 
rulers. A_ singularly 
handsome man _ of 
thirty-eight he is an 
accomplished pianist, a 


devoid of social de- Above are seen the three daughters and son of the Duchess of Vendéme, the skilful engineer, a 
lights and uninhabited sister of the King of the Belgians, who before her marriage, which took place at capable farmer and 


—save for the few un- 
considered millions that 
remain and do not count—this, however, 
is not strictly the case. It always happens 
that a good many people of the social world 
have for a variety of reasons to remain in 
town, and they have by no means such a 
bad time of it. The hurry and bustle of 


Brussels in 1896, was the Princess Henriette of Belgium 


ou lon dine; and Voltaire knew that 
there is no social enjoyment like that of 
dining in a select company small enough 
to admit of the conversation frequently be- 
coming general so that ideas may be freely 
exchanged and a bon mot appreciated. 
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gardener, a keen man 
of affairs, and a noted 
breeder of horses. He has a _ good 
technical knowlege of military tactics and 
can speak fluently in English, Arabic, 
Turkish, Italian, Persian, French, and Ger- 
man. The Khedive has paid altogether 
five visits to this country. 


THE, -TATEER 


London, August Twenty-first, 1912. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “ Tatler,’ London. 


THE TATLER 
TELEPHONE NUMBER 


2200 Holborn 6 lines). 


Owing to an inexcusable blunder on the 
part of the Post Office Telephone Organ- 
ization, THE TATLER has been omitted 
from the Telephone Book for August. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


7 ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME. CANADA, ; ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) £1 8s, 2d. £1 10s. 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s, Od. 
Six months - safes - l4s. 1d. 15s. 3d. ($3°75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months =a 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. ($1°85) 9s. 9d 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 
THE TATLER is entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘*TuHe TaTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


The American Office of 


eel Ee eA ree 


is Transit Buildings, No. 7, East 42nd Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, U:S:A., 


mation may be obtained as to Sales 
and Advertisements. 


HOLIDAYS IN CANADA. 


Fishing. Camping. Canoeing. 


where all infor 


Hunting. 


LINES TRAVERSE THE 
IN. CANADA. 


CANADIAN NORTHERN 
FINEST SPORTING GROUNDS 


Travel from Bristol by 


ROYAL 121N E, 


FASTEST STEAMERS. 

For full particulars, Sailing dates, Fares, etc., apply Head Offices: Bond Court, Walbrook, 
London, E.C.; Ticket Offices, Baltic House, 27, Leadenhall Street, E.C., 21, Charing Cross, 
S.W., 65, Haymarket, S.W., London; 65, Baldwin Street, Bristol; Chapel Street, Liverpool ; 
141, Corporation Street, Birmingham ; 125, Hope Street, Glasgow ; 1 bis rue Scribe, Paris. 


THE: COUNTRY -BMOME: 


The Illustrated Magazine for Lovers of the Country. 


The AUGUST NUMBER contains :— 
CHURCHES CONNECTED WITH GILBERT WHITE: II.— 
Our Lady, Selborne, Hants. Wilfred Mark-Webb, F.L.S., F.R.M.S. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION: Winning Print. F. E. Green. 
BUCKLAND AND SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 

THE SANDPIPER AT HOME. Sydney H. Smith. 

THE HEART OF SCOTLAND. Dan Dunlop. 

THE FARMHOUSE AS COUNTRY HOME. 

THROUGH ENGLAND BY MOTOR BOAT. R. W. Clinton. 

THE OUT-OF-DOOR CALENDAR: August. 

RAMBLE COMPETITION: A Day’s Ramble in the Lake District. 
Herbert J. Smith. 

THE COUNTRY HOME BOOKSHELF: The Story of England. 

THE GARDEN PROFITABLE: “Man 
o’ Middlesex.’ : 

INDOORS: Holiday Time in the Country Home. 

IN PRAISE of MOTOR CYCLING. 


IlIl.—French Gardening. 


“* Countryman.” 


6d. net. Post free 82d, 


OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
Published by THE SPHERE & TATLER, Ltd., Gt. New St., London, E.c. 


CONTINENTAL HOTELS. 
CERNOBBIO (LAKE OF COMO).—GRAND HOTEL VILLA D’ESTE. 


Charmingly situated. Home from Home. 


NIVAL_S/MER_ AULT. (SOMME), GRAND HOTEL CONTINENTAL, facing 
. Sea. Excellent Cuisine, renowned Cellar. Tennis. Garage. Moderate Charges com- 
bined with Home Comforts. Director, Hotel Continental. 
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AIETY THEATRE, Manager, ‘Mr, GeorGe EpwarpEs: 
EVERY EVENING at 8, Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES'’ NEW PRODUCTION, 


a Musical Play, in Two Acts, entitled ‘THE SUNSHINE GIRL.” 
Box Office open daily 10 to 10. 


MPIRE, “EVERYBODY’S. DOING IT!” REVUE. 

Ivy St. Helier, Peggy Ross, Zoe Gordon, Farren Soutar, Will Cromwell, Vernon Watson, 

and Robert Hale. BARNOLD'S DOG AND MONKEY ACTORS. THREE RUBES., 
And Selected Varieties. Evenings at 8. Manager, ArrHurR ALDIN. 


ALLADIUM, ARGYLL STREET, W. CHARLES GULLIVER, Managing Director. 
ALWAYS THE BEST ENTERTAINMENT JN LONDON. 
Two Performances Daily, 6.20 and 9.10. Matinees Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, 2.30, 
Admission from 6d. to 5/-. Erivate Boxes 10/6, 15/-, and £1 1s. 
Lalla Selbini, Joe Elvin, Will Evans, Elsie Southgate, Poluskis, Guy & Graham, Ethel Loftus, 
Leslie & Stevens, Hugh J. Emmett, &c., &c. 


QUEEN'S HALL, 
PROMENADE Sena CONCERTS. 
THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor, Sir HENRY J. WOOD. 


Is., 2s., 38., 58; Season Tickets, 1, 3, 44, and 5 Guineas; Usual Agents. Full Programmes 
for the entire season from Ropert NEWMAN, 320, Regent ‘Street, W., Manager for the Queen's 
Hall Orchestra (Ltd.). 


ROYALE DUBEIN S@ CIETY: 
GREAT 


TRS br TOMS. SiO VW, 
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AUGUST 27, 28, 29, 30. 
THE LARGEST SHOW OF HUNTERS IN ‘THE WORLD. 
‘THOROUGHBREDS AND HARNESS HORSES. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY JUMPING COMPETITION. 


For Illustrated Programme apply to the 
AGRICULTURAL SUPERINTENDENT, Leinster House, DUBLIN. 


BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
ENGLAND’S SUNNY:-.S OUT H: 


SEASIDE SEASON. 


BRIGHTON “SUNNY SOUTH SPECIAL,” Week-days, via L.N.W.R., 
SEAFORD leaves Liverpool 11.0 a.m., Manchester 11.20 a.m., Birmingham 
EASTBOURNE 10 p.m., Leamington 1.5 p.m., Kensington (Addison Road) 
BEXHILL 3.35 p.m.; due at Brighton 5.5 p.m., Eastbourne 6.0 p.m. 

ST. LEONARDS BRIGHTON IN 60 MINUTES, TWICE DAILY. THE 
HASTINGS “SOUTHERN BELLE,” Pullman Express, leaves Victoria, 
WORTHING Weekdays, at 11.0 a.m. and 3.10 p.m. Sundays 11.0 a.m. and 
LITTLEHAMPTON 6.30 p.m. Leaves Brighton 12.20 p.m. and 5.45 p.m.on Week- 
BOGNOR days, and 5.0 p.m. and 9.30 p.m. on Sundays. Single Ticket 
HAYLING ISLAND 9s. 6d , Day Return Ticket 12s. 

PORTSMOUTH EASTBOURNE IN 14 HOURS by Pullman Limited, every Sun- 
SOUTHSEA day froin Victoria 10.45 am. Returning at 5.15 p.m. Single 
ISLE OF WIGHT Ticket lls. 6d., Day Return Ticket, 12s. 6d. , 


Programme of Cheap Excursions for the day, week-end and 8 or 15 days, of 
Supt. of the Line..L.B. & S C.R., London Bridge. 


nO EL DANS 


on the lovely 


NORMAND Ye COAST. au: DIB PPE: 


or one of the numerous charming and picturesque seaside villages in the neighbourhood, to 
West or East. 


FIVE HOURS FROM LONDON. 
WEEK-END, EXCURSION, and TOURIST TICKETS. 
Particulars and Illustrated Booklet from Continental Manager (Dept. B1), Brighton 
Railway, Victoria Station, London, S.W. 


VIA NEWHAVEN-DIEPPE 
To SWITZERLAND. 


The Shortest, Cheapest, and Most Picturesque Route. 


Turbine Steamers, Corridor Trains. Seats reserved via P.L.M. 
and Est Routes. 

Through carriages Dieppe to Lausanne, 
Brigue and Simplon. 


Return tickets available 60 days. 


Montreux, Martigny, 


Particulars of Continental Manager (Dept. B5), BRIGHTON RAILWAY, Victoria, S.W. 


BY THE 
BRITISH ROYAL MAIL ROUTE, 
Via HARWICH 


AND THE 
HOOK OF HOLLAND. 

Daily Service by TURBINE STEAMERS, fitted with 
Wireless Telegraphy and Submarine Signalling. 

CORRIDOR VESTIBULED TRAINS with Ist and 2nd 
class DINING and BREAKFAST CARS alongside the Steamers ; 
no supplementary charge for seats. 

THROUGH CARRIAGE and RESTAURANT CARS to 
and fron HALLE (for the HARZ MOUNTAINS). 


Send post card to the Continental Manager, G.E.R., Iiver- 
pool Street Station, London, E.C., for descriptive illustrated 
pamphlet (free) re the Harz Mountains, by M. GRAEME. 


A COTTAGE IN THE CHILTERNS. 

O BE LET FURNISHED, from OcrTosBeEr to APRIL inclusive, a Cottage in 
the Chiltern Hills, five minutes’ walk from railway station ; splendid view ; 
express trains, telephone; bath room, hot and cold water ; two lavatories; a 
room full of books; warm situation; two acres of garden adjoining beech woods; 
500 feet above the sea.—Apply Breck, Land Agent, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
ee eee ee 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is-as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy: to Canada ld. per copy (under 1 Ib.), 
Elsewhere abroad the rate would be +d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding, 


HOLIDAYS 
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CROQUET CHAMPIONS 


Who Competed and Conquered at Roehampton. 


MR. P. D. MATTHEWS MISS D. M. STANDRING CZ ae 


Winner of the Champion Cup Winner of the Ladies’ Cup 


There was some interesting play witnessed during the contest for the British Croquet Championship, which concluded at Roehampton last Friday. The 
gentlemen's cup was won by Mr. P. D. Matthews with fourteen games, Mr. H. Cowally being runner-up with twelve games. Miss D. M. Standring 
won the ladies’ champion cup with eight games and Miss E. D. B, Simeon was second with six games 
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CLAIMANTS FOR CHAMPIONSHIP 
INTO CRICKETING “FAME 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, WHICH HAS SPRUNG SUDDENLY 


Northamptonshire, which was only admitted into first-class cricket a few years ago and which has steadily figured more or 


less at the bottom of the counties, is now Yorkshire’s only rival for championship honours. 
is now a fine all-round combination. 


” 


““Thompson and ten others, 


The team, which used to be called 


The names of the team, reading from left to right, are: Stand- 


ing—W. Buswell, W. Wells, G. Thompson, R. A. Haywood, L. Bullimer (scorer); seated—J. Seymour, F. Walden, Mr. W. H. 
Denton, Mr. G. A. T. Vials (captain), Mr. J. S..Denton,-Mr. S. G. Smith, W. East 


The New Governor. 
[ord Liverpool, who has been appointed 

Governor of New Zealand, will be 
'the right man in the right place when he 
takes up his new position. He brings with 
him the qualities that make for success as he 
never shirks work, has tact, good manners, 
and a smart appearance, and he knows 
the ropes as he has held office as Comp- 
troller of the King’s Household, and before 
that as State Steward 
and Chamberlain to 
the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. Also he 
will be popular in his 
new, post as he is a 
good all-round sports- 
man, shoots, hunts, and 
plays cricket and rac- 
quets. And he talks 
well, and when he lets 
himself go can be an 


amusing raconteur. 
Lady Liverpool was 


Miss Annette Monck, 
daughter of Lord 
Monck, an Irish vis- 
count who lives at his 
place in Wicklow and 
must not be reckoned 
among absentee land- 
lords. She writes well, 
and.articles from her 
pen have appeared in 
weekly newspapers. 
A Society Chrysalis. 
iss Elizabeth 
Asquith is now 
an airwoman. She has 
dark hair and _ neat 
features, and like 


her mother is clever and versatile. She 
is a fine linguist and a brilliant talker, 
has literary tastes, is a first-rate amateur 
actress, and has appeared at charity per- 
formances at several London theatres. 
A certain wit invented the term, “a society 
chrysalis,” for a girl who is not yet out but 
who has more or less of a good time in 
smart society. Of such as these Miss 
Elizabeth Asquith makes an _ up-to-date 


CIVIL SERVICE CADETS IN CAMP LAW. 


The Civil Service Cadets (London Regiment), which was raised by General Sir 

Edward Ward and who are encamped at Coombe Court, Witney, were inspected 

last week by Major-General Monro, CB. Our group, reading from left to right, 

shows: Mrs. G. H. Pinckard, Major-Ger eral Mcnro, Colonel Harrison (commandant), 
Captain McLean, Mr. G. H. Pinckard, and Mrs. O’Farrell 
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example, and another promising chrysalis 
is Miss Barbara Lutyens, daughter of Mr. 


Edwin and Lady Emily Lutyens. She is a 
child Suffragette and made her maiden 


speech when only eleven at Prince’s Rink 
at the opening of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union. As it happens the name, 
Elizabeth, is now much to the fore in smart 
society. Do we owe it to “ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden” or to Mrs. Glyn’s first 
and best book, ‘* The 
Visits of Elizabeth ” ? 
* * 
The Politest Man in 
America. 
M: Taft, whatever 
= fate may event- 
ually befall him in 
the present “ dog fight,”’ 
will always be able to 
extract some consola- 
tion from the fulsome 
compliments paid by 
his political admirers to 
his ample physical pro- 
portions. His friends 
contend that the Presi- 
dent during his tenure 
of office has been 
literally ‘ broad-based 
upon the  people’s 
will,’ while a Cali- 
fornian supporter de- 
clares that “ Big Bill 
Taft is the  politest 
man in America” on 
the ground that he 
recently rose from his 
seat in a tramway car 
and thereby made room 
for no fewer than four 
ladies. 
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“NOW FOR SOME FUN—WITH A DOG AND A GUN.” 


4 


» 


Sa ©". THE COLONIAL SECRETARY, FORGETS THE CARES 
OF STATE | Shh IN HIS FAVOURITE SPORT es 


The above characteristic snapshot of Mr. ‘“Lulu’’ Harcourt depicts the Colonial Secretary out shooting. Whoever améng’ our 
legislators may be lured away abroad for his holidays it is safe to say that the Colonial Secretary will be found enjoying 
himself on the moors or later in the coverts. Mr. Harcourt is among the best-known game shots in Great Britain, and during 
the next few months will be kept busy at the big shoots. It is hardly necessary to write that Mr. Harcourt is the eldest son of 
the late Sir William Harcourt and that his wife was Miss Mary Burns of New York, the daughter of the well-known American. 
Mr. Harcourt fully lives up to his reputation as being the best-dressed man in the House of Commons; in addition he enjoys an 
immense popularity and a reputation for sound common sense which may carry. him further than some of his noisier colleagues 
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Winston in the Lime- 
light. 


HE quietude of 
the political 
recess has 
been rudely 

disturbed by Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill’s  epis- 
tolary outburst, which 
was addressed nomi- 
nally to Sir George 
Ritchie but to the 
British press in reality. 
Mr. Winston Churchill 
is a very complete let- 
ter-writer, and this par- 
ticular form of political 
controversy suits him 
to a nicety, and if his 
portentous indictments 
do not crush his oppo- 
nent they nevertheless 
tend to bring their 
author into the lime- 
light, from which he is 
as a rule somewhat ex- 
cluded by the nimble 
wit and restive per- 
sonality of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 
There is no doubt from 
the trend of his re- 
marks he realises that 


_ the seriousness of the 


position in Ulster is 
not overrated by the 
Tory press, and it will 


J. B.: But according to this agreement you 
have pledged your word that the canal will be 
worked in the common interest of everybody 

Uncle Sam: Waal, ain’t | everybody ? 


be as well for the 
future of his party 
if that is realised by 
the Ministry and the 
Radical organs. Theo- 
retically no one can 
support Sir Edward 
Carson or Mr. Bonar 
Law in their incite- 
ments to active 
resistance against re- 
cognised authority, but 
practically the  sus- 
pension of the Upper 
House during the 
passage of the Bill 
and the feeling which 
pervades this country 
against the measure 
strengthen the 
Unionist leader’s 

unusual position. 

* % 

Dear Sir George. 
Sit George Ritchie, 
who has leapt into 
a sort of reflected fame 


From * The Daily Dispatch” 
YANKEE “ DIDDLE” 


[No. 


PICTORIAL POLITICS. 


SPIKED! 


From“ The Daily News and Leader” 
THE PATCH 


Mr. Bonar Law: | wonder if that patch will hold. 
If it does we shan’t have to use the spare Land 
Reform wheel 


THE GERMAN SPY-DER AND THE BRITISH FLY 


**Vill you valk into mine parlour?” said the Spy-der to the Fly; 
“'Tis der priddiest liddle parlour dot ever you did spy.” 
‘*Oh no, no,” said the British Fly, ‘‘to ask me is in vain, 

For wao walks into your parlour, sir, may not walk out again” 
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it at Midlothian 
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as the person to whom 
Mr. Churchill’s letters 
on Ulster were ad- 
dressed, is a prominent 
citizen of: Dundee, for 
which city Mr. 
Churchill sits in the 
House of Commons. 
He is president of the 
Dundee Liberal Asso- 
ciation, a director of 
the High School and 
Technical College, and 
of several financial and 
industrial local com- 
panies, and above all 
he is Mr. Churchill’s 
right-hand man in the 
constituency. 

* * 
General Botha. 
His Majesty’s ap- 

pointment of the 
Right Hon. Louis 
Botha, Premier of the 
Union of South Africa, 
to be an_ honorary 
general in the British 
Army is one which will 
give great satisfaction 
to the Empire at large 
and ‘this country in 
particular. It is but 
twelve years ago that 
General Botha was 
leading the Boer forces 
against the army in 


‘AND, DEPARTING, LEAVES BEHIND HIM 


FOOT PRINTS—” 


Lrom"' Fohn Bull" 


The extraordinary manner in which the departing 
Liberal whip has contrived to put his foot in 
has seriously damaged the 
party’s chances in another of their strongholds 


which he is now a dis- 
tinguished chief, and it 
was he who eventually 
concluded negotiations 
for peace with Lord 
Kitchener. General 
Botha was but a field 
cornet in the Boer 
Army when the war 
began, but ke soon 
proved that he was a 
born soldier and had a 
genius for leading men 
in the field. The Battle 
of Colenso, where he 
attacked and repulsed 
Sir Redvers Buller, was 
his great opportunity. 
The battle made him 
famous and_ decided 
his leadership in the 
burgher ranks. It was 
Joubert who confirmed 
his authority, as he 
nominated Botha as 
his successor with his 
dying breath. 
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“THE CRACK OF THE RIFLE” 


Disturbing “the Feathered Demizens of the Glens.” 


SIR POWLETT MILBANK’S GROUSE SHOOT AT BARNINGHAM PARK 


Reading from left to right the names are: Captain de Winton, the Dowager Lady Guilford, Sir John Cotterell, Lady Milbank, 
Sir Powlett Milbank, Mrs. F. Milbank, Lord Galway, Mr. G. R. Lane Fox, and Mr. F, Milbank 


CAPTAIN DE WINTON SIR JOHN COTTERELL LORD GALWAY 


Sir Powlett Milbank had a small party at Barningham Park for the opening of the grouse-shooting season. Several well-known 
guns formed members of the party. Sport was good and birds plentiful, a pleasant fact which is general all over the country 
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AIN, rain, rain, uncle dear, and furs 
in August. It wouldn’t matter so 
much if it was nice warm sum- 
mery rain, but it’s the horrid 

coldish March sort with an accompaniment 
of biting wind that renders warm clothes 
and even furs anecessity. Ugh! It makes 
one perfectly doleful and dumpy. Yester- 
day, in spite of the wretched weather—it 
wasn’t actually raining for a wonder but 
the wind was as cold as possible and the 
sky was grey and menacing—a 
swimming race was held in the 
Seine from the Pont Neuf to 
the Isle des Cygnes, just past 
the Trocadero. That’s a four- 
kilometre stretch -you’ know. 
The interest of the event was 
in the fact that only ladies took 
part in the race. I went to see 
the start and was surprised to 
find that quite a big crowd had 
gathered to cheer the swimmers 
on their way. All the bridges 
were packed, and the sergents- 
de-ville had a hard job of it 
“moving the people on. No 
loitering is allowed on _ the 
bridges that span the Seine in 
the Gay City, but in spite of 
all that could be done several 
hundred spectators managed to 
be peering over the parapets 
just as the swimmers passed, 
and the crowd lustily cheered 
them along. 
* * 
seeing the start we 
motored down to the Isle 
des Cygnes to see the arrival of 
the winner. The payment of 
the enormous sum of two francs 
admitted us to the barge that 
acted as winning post, and we 
saw Mlle. Renée Somebody-or- 
other arrive with a 25-yard lead. 
She was quite a small person 
but with any amount of muscular 
development, and I flatly refused 
to believe the statement—pub- 
lished by the journal, “ L’Auto ” 
—that the young mermaid was 
only twelve years old. She was 
a grim little animal, uncle dear. 
Her long passage in the water 
had not obliterated the marks 
of badly-dyed  stockings—I’m 
charitable to put it down to the 
dye, am I not ?—and her finger- 
nails were the limit. The mystery 
of her exuberant physique was 
explained when I saw her dressed 
later on; the heroine ;of the 
afternoon was merely a_ poor 
little bonne a tout faire. Ihave 
often heard that housework— 
especially scrubbing floors—de- 
velops the figure. It does! 
* * % 
ll the swimmers in the contest seem to 
belong to the very lower class, and it 
seems such a pity, by the way, that swim- 
ming in the Gay City should be taken up 
seriously by only those sort of people. 
Swimming is one of the finest sports. 
Surely smart Parisiennes could’ get up a 
decent club and arrange some amusing 
water carnivals during the fine season. I 


A fter 


a 


twenty-two operas. 


don’t mean to be uppish and horrid, but one 
really couldn’t enjoy being mixed up in the 
popular Seine swimming baths—and they 
are the only pools that I know of except 
that impossibly tiny Rue de Chazels place 
where the water is hot—with all the general 
servants of the quarter and the small shop 
people, not so much because of their lowly 
walks in life but because of their want of 
personal cleanliness. Asfar as I can make 


out the poorer French families just have 


A FAMOUS COMPOSER 


one real wash and scrub in hot water once 
a week on Saturday night. Well then, of 
course if you meet a member of such a 
family, say, on Friday afternoon at the 
baths, you are sorry—that’s all. 
I saw some Americans amongst the 
spectators at the Isle des Cygnes. I 
expect they came down from the crowded 
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rd 
The last portrait taken of the late M. Jules Frédéric Emile 
Massenet, the famous French composer, who has written some 
His works include ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,’ “‘ Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,”’ “ Thais,’’ “‘ Le Cid,” ‘Don Quixote,” 
““Hérodiade,’’ ‘“ Sapho,”’ “‘ Werther,” 
number of which were produced by Mr. Hammerstein at the 
London Opera House during the past season. 
near St. Etienne seventy years ago, 
twenty-first son of a well-to-do blacksmith who had been one 
of the most valiant of Napoleon’s younger officers 


and ‘‘La Navarraise,’’ a 


Born at Montaud 
M. Massenet was the 


motor char-d-banc that passed over the 
bridge at Issy going towards Versailles. 
Paris just now is crammed with English, 
and American sightseers and _ French 
people from the provinces have come to 
see the sights of the capital. The uniform 
of the Englishwomen seems to be brown 
brogued shoes—very broad, very thick- 
soled, and very heavy—brown - ribbed 
stockings—lisle cashmere hose I believe is 
the technical term—very short tweed skirt, 
anda knitted-wool coat—greyish 
white or bilious green is the pre- 
ferred colour. A felt or stitched- 
tweed hat completes the perhaps 
useful but unpleasing whole. 
Their American cousins seem to 
prefer pump shoes, a_hide-all- 
sorts - of - miseries mackintosh, 
and a sailor hat draped with a 
flowing veil. 
* 


“]~hey drive about on clumsy 

omnibuses that take them to 
St. Cloud and Versailles, and on 
motors—built to hold. hundreds 
it seems when you see them 
bearing down upon you in 
swarms—to Fontainebleau and 
the Valley de Chevreuse. What 
a perfectly glorious drive that is, 
let me tell you, uncle. You 
must go out to Rambouillet, vid 
St. Germain, where you lunch, 
and Versailles, and then heigh 


ho! for the run through the 
valley. We did it last Sunday, 


and Bob went wild with excite- 
ment over the amount of game 
that was to be seen in the woods 
and fields bordering the road. 
By the way, I have a new pet 
name for Bob. We call him 
Jumbo.now. It suits him some- 
how, and besides he lives up to 
his name by looking very pachy- 
dermatous in a certain suit of 
grey that he often wears. He’s 
so huge and yet he’s so clever 
with his strong, pudgy paws, 
uncle mine. Yes, décidément 
Jumbo is just what he ought to 
be called. 
* * * 


H ave you read about that 
sixteen-year-old boy who 
brutally killed his aunt? He 
did it in cold blood without 
hesitation or pity. Hehas been 
condemned to death, and yet 
because of his youth lots of 
people seem to think that the 
sentence ought not to be carried 
out. They sentimentalise over 
him and say he is quite a child. 
All the more shame then. The 
fact that he still wears knicker- 
bockers and socks on his bare, 
sunburnt legs seems to be with 
some foolish, soft-hearted creatures con- 
clusive proof that he is too young for the 
guillotine. I may be a callous little wretch, 
uncle, but I think that an example is needed. 
There are so many criminals of that age 
nowadays. Surely youth is ‘not an excuse 
for crime, and they must be made to realise 
it although the thought is horrible. Assez, 
assez.—Your loving niece, PRISCILLA. 
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OPEN-AIR DANCING 


At a Great Chateau mear Paris. 


Bert 
MLLE. CAVILL OF THE COMEDIE ROYALE, PARIS, AND HER TROUPE OF DANCERS IN THE BEAU- 
TIFUL GARDENS OF M. DE CLERMONT-TONNERRE’S HOME NEAR PARIS 


Two or three times each summer M. de Clermont-Tonnerre engages the services of a number of leading theatrical artistes, on which 
occasions they perform their parts in the beautiful rural settings of his wonderful garden. On the iast occasion a clever travesty 
of the famous French tragedy, “‘ Le Cid,’’ was given, in which many leading artistes appeared 
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The ‘‘Dog” Days. 
r HERE is no need for the racegoer 
to turn to his calendar to find out 

what month of the year this is. 

The slackness in the sport, the 

thin attendances at the meetings, especially 
in the ‘“ members’,” and the general lack of 
tone about the sport are ample reminder 
that these are the “dog” days of August. 
I do not pretend to know why the adjective 
was applied in the first instance. Perhaps 
things were wont to go to the dogs in 
August. Some fortunate few go with the 
dogs on the moors, but the “dogs” of 
August are strange, weird animals that 
somehow manage to 
keep things to their 
own low level. But 
enough of this inconse- 
quential barking about 
something which one 
feels rather than sees. 
Let me _ congratulate 
those backers who 
emerged on the right 
side from a really 
wretched Sussex fort- 
night. 
A Fortnight’s Misery. 
hat fortnight began 

as usual with the 
Goodwood week, when 
an unusually low num- 
ber of favourites were 
successful, It always 
means a big hole to 
have to mend in one’s 


funds when the fa- 
vourite fails for the 
Stewards’ Cup. We 


ought never to bet on 
that ridiculous race, but 
we do. Then, was ever 
viler weather known for 
the second week than 
that experienced at 
Brighton and Lewes? 
All the witches in 
Macbeth seemed to be 
rioting on the Tuesday 
at Brighton, when rain 
and wind made a per- 
fect misery of every- 
thing. Then at Lewes 
on the Saturday there 
were about a hundred 
cloudbursts in one. No 
wonder that this abso- 
lutely finished off some 
of the regulars, who 
were only too glad to 
accept the excuse of 
the “ Twelfth” to desert a sport which had 
been treating them rather scurvily. 
Where the Great Ones are. 
Yes; many of the great ones are resting 
from racing just now, not omitting 
Frank Wootton. I have not heard that 
he has been seen in a bath chair on the 
front at Brighton or Bournemouth, but it 
is usual to expect that one who has been 
compelled to take a rest will return to his 
labours thoroughly refreshed and better 
for the change. The King will not be 
seen on a racecourse before Doncaster, 


and meanwhile he is accounting for many 
birds on the moors of the Duke of Devon- 
shire and the Earl of Sefton. The duke 
and the earl are leading supporters of flat- 
racing who have left the sport for the 
thrills of the moors. The latter has been 
a leading actor in the Wootton drama. 
Dodging the Dog Days. 
o doubt the Earl of Derby will also be 
letting off many cartridges though 
he is not a particularly brilliant shot. I 
understand he has been much perturbed 
over the Wootton-Stedfast incident. The 
Earl of Durham has gone‘north. He has 


SNAPPED AT TROUVILLE RACES 


On the left of the group will be noticed Mlle. Charron, the ee. 


In the centre is M. Santos Dumont, and on the extreme right Sem, the famous 


French artist and caricaturist 


left his deer-shooting at Affaric and taken 
another enormous stretch of territory. The 
new country was very good once, but I am 
told it is nothing like as good now as it 
was. The Duke of Portland is in the 
north of Scotland, dividing his time be- 
tween stags, grouse, and salmon. When 
will he shake up his breeding stud and let 
us have the pleasure of seeing a really 
good horse again carrying his colours to 
the fore in the big races? His copartner 
at Kingsclere, the Duke of Westminster, 
had his polo pals at Eaton last week, and 
I hear they had some hot chukkers on the 
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best lot of ponies I have seen, not even 
excepting Harry Whitney’s that came to 
Hurlingham in 1909. By the way, Mr. 
Whitney himself got here in time for Good- 
wood and is giving his friends a rare shoot 
on the fine moors he rents in north York- 
shire. Andrew Joyner generally has a day 
or two with him on these occasions, and I 
am told he can shoot nearly as well as he 
can shout home a winner. 
* * * 

An Infallible Judge. 

hese remarks have no doubt been in 

the nature of a digression from the 

usual subject, but then I must plead the 
“dog” days again. I 
find on bringing my 
thoughts back to racing 
that Mr. C. E. Robin- 
son, the Jockey Club’s 
chief judge, has been 
brought into unusual 
prominence through 
being identified with 
the origin of the 
Wootton inquiry. No 
one thinks of doubting 
the rigid integrity of 
Judge Robinson. In 
many ways he is a re- 
markable man. You 
might imagine that he 
was intimate with the 
doings and make and 
shape of horses, and 
that from his daily work 
he had an invaluable 
opinion as to the form 
at any rate of the best 
horses. But this is far 
from being the case. 
He judges the finishes 
of races almost mecha- 
nically and with practi- 
cally the accuracy of 
a machine that can 
never err. He knows 
nothing of the preten- 
sions of horses and 
certainly takes not the 
slightest interest in 
betting. If he ever 
had a bet on a horse 
in his life it must have 
been many years ago. 


* % 
y When he Nearly Died 
Suddenly. 


e has to fill an ex- 
tremely difficult 
position. Look, for in- 
stance, at the thankless 
position he has been 
placed in through the onus of the Wootton 
inquiry having been placed on him. There 
is a lot of feeling about that inquiry, and 
Judge Robinson has been made to carry 
more than his fair share of responsibility in 
connection with it. In one way he may 
owe his life to the present writer. A few 
years ago he happened to be watching the 
execution of one of my mightiest efforts 
with a brassie. The golf ball went away 
like a bullet, hit a rail, and rebounded 
desperately close to the great judge’s 
cranium. The next shot was tried at the 
other side of the rail. 
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THE SPEAKER’S DAUGHTER 


Appointed Scoutmaster of a Cumberland Troop. 
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INSPECTION OF THE TROOP BY HER FATHER, THE RIGHT HON. J. W. LOWTHER 


Miss Mildred Lowther, who is seen in the above snapshot with her father, the Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, the Speaker of the 

House of Commons, is one of the very few ladies who have been appointed scoutmaster. Miss Lowther is in command of the 

Penruddock Troop and has provided each boy with his uniform and boots. Penruddock is situated near Hutton John, the Speaker’s 
country home in Cumberland 
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The Big 


Bigness. 


HAT a nuisance it is that nowa- 
days every place of amusement 
is designed to cover acres. 


That dear little cosy hall of 
entertainment in which you seemed to sit 
on the top of the artist and where anybody 
suddenly opening the door at the back 
risked giving you a most fearful bang has 
now vanished like the conjurer’s canary, 
and we are left shivering and sedate in 
mighty structures all cheap gilt and red 
velvet to listen to decayed prime donne 
croaking out “The Lost Chord” and an 
overwhelming orchestra playing the “1812” 
overture as if music were not so much an 
art as a physical exercise. In the near 
future—now that everyone is eugenic and 
ready to advocate suppression of his 
neighbour—we shall have to cultivate a 
race of giants to amuse us. As it is we 
have to sit with field glasses glued to our 
eyes if we desire to be entertained by 
anybody who does not look like a perform- 
ing midget in the distance. Music-halls 
are becoming larger and larger. Every 
day Olympia 
seems to approach 
nearer and nearer 
to the theatrical 
architect’s ideal, 
and managers, pre- 
sumably awaiting 
the moment when 
the size of their 
playhouse will 
make even St. 
Paul’s itself look 
silly, allow the su- 
perfluous members 
of the cast to run 
hysterically about 
the stalls. Even 
that dear, dull old 
entertainment, the 
average circus, has 
become bitten with 
the modern craze 
for being colossal. 
It has reappeared 
amongst us at 
Earl’s Court in a 
hall where’ the 
majority of per- 
formers look like 
highly-trained in- 
sects seen through 
the wrong end of 
a telescope. 
Circuses. 

W hen the Big Circus was advertised 

to appear in the Empress Hall at 
Shakspere’s England I rubbed my hands 
together and cried ‘‘ Gee whizz!” and felt 
that the “ creature’ and I were both going 
to be youngagain. Now that we have been 
there we must go again, for it seemed to us 
that the arena in the middle lay at the 
nether end of the beyond, while the place 
where we ourselves were situated was not 
included in the scheme of things at all. 
Something was apparently going on some- 
where all the time, but what that ‘‘ some- 
thing”? was was as difficult to grasp in 
detail as the new Insurance Bill. The 
clowns, however, created much amusement 
among those near enough to hear. Come- 
dians of the future will I suppose have to 
use megaphones, and then—well, we:shall 
be gay—shan’t we ? 


* * * 
The Empress Hail. 
“phe Empress Hall is one of those huge 
“ Olympic ” kind of places which seem 
to offer a perpetual challenge to Professor 


ircus at 


Reinhardt to come and do his worst. 
From one end to the other may not really 
be very far, but to the people sitting on the 
other side those opposite might as well be 
in Pekin. After each turn there sweeps 
through the hall a sound like the clattering 
of horses which you suppose to be applause 
but which might easily be mistaken for a 
hailstorm on the roof. Everything is 
very remote, very unreal, altogether un- 
usual. The wonderful Hegelmann’s Human 
Aeroplanes who perform somewhere away 
up in the roof look like white pigeons 
which from time to time fall headlong 
into the net and whose plunge is followed 
on all sides by a breathless “‘O-h-h-h!” 
It is the most thrilling entertainment 
imaginable—daring, brilliantly executed, 
marvellously clever. And you are none 
the less excited in that at any moment you 
may render yourself liable to attend an 
inquest. For this wonderful troupe of 
trapeze artists do incredible things in mid- 
air, things which look so dangerous and 
difficult that every moment you sink back 
in your seats sick but happy. You are 


A SCENE FROM “HINDLE WAKES” AT THE PLAYHOUSE =~ 


Hawthorn (Mr. Leonard Mudie) and his wife (Miss Ada King) discover that Fanny, their 
daughter (Miss Edyth Goodall), has spent a week-end in the company of her employer’s son 


never quite sure whether tea is going to 
be a peaceful meal or whether for a few 
brief days you are going to be an object 
of interest in your ‘district by being able 
to state proudly you were there! Torn 
between the love of seeing somebody else 
risk their lives and the fear they will suc- 
ceed in losing the toss you applaud franti- 
cally and subside in your seats exclaiming, 
“ Personally I can’t bear those dangerous 
entertainments. They ought not to be 
allowed.” 


ca * * 


Old Friends. 


“There are all sorts of dear old turns 

to be seen at the Big Circus at Earl’s 
Court. But I miss the antique fairy who 
used to dance atrociously on horseback. 
She was the first love of my youth; the 
first glimpse I had of that angel from 
Heaven whom so many of us marry and 
can’t realise how we ever thought her 
angelic for ‘ever and ever afterwards. 
True we have a very fair replica in 
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Gerard - Beketow, who drives 


Madame 
round and round the vast arena bowing 
like a queen and then steps gracefully out 
of her carriage and for ten minutes afte>- 
wards cracks her whip in the middle of 


some horses. She was dressed in the 
height of fashion, in full evening dress, and 
looked as if she would as soon think of 
jumping through a hoop as you and I 
would dream of saying everything we know 
about the lady who lives next door. No; 
she was but an apology for that spangled, 
determined-looking person whose unhappy 
smile and strained look after the approach- 
ing rope first inspired my extreme youth 
to love. Even the clowns seem to have 
suffered in the recent circus decadence. 
There are many of them at Earl’s Court, 
and they run round the arena saying 
“Wow-w-w-w!” But none of them are 
rolled up in the carpet and not one of them 
asks how we all are to-morrow. One felt 
that in their private life they sat at the 
feet of the apostles of the intellectual 
drama and that prolonged adoration had 
made life a trifle dreary. But we had the 
dear plump ladies 
in pink tights who 
suspend each other 
in mid-air by their 
teeth and whose 
elegant bows—the 
right leg held stiffly 
behind supported 
on the ground by 
the big toe pointed 
—and indiscrimi- 
nate kisses are as 
gloriously futile as 
of yore. There 
were other things 
too—clever, silly, 
uncanny things— 
and, as if to send 
us all home happy, 
a sensational mid- 
air motor race in 
which both com- 
petitors might 
easily have been 
killed. After which 
we all tried to kill 
each other by get- 
ting out first in our 
rush to get to the 
nearest teapot. 
Altogether an ex- 
asperating,  thrill- 
ing, but quite en- 
joyable afternoon. 
* * 


Feulsham && Banfield 


The Playhouse, 
I have just paid a second visit to The 
Playhouse to see Hindle Wakes, and 
have returned more convinced than ever 
that, with Milestones, it is the cleverest 
play to be seen in London at the present 
time. It is one of those rare pieces which 
interest and amuse you while you are 
watching it and which when once you are 
comfortably at home—and most plays, by 
the way, are conveniently forgotten by 
then—you live through all over again. It 
grips you; you remember it ; it makes you 
think. That Mr. Stanley Houghton has wor- 
shipped at the feet of Bernard Shaw is 
apparent, but his adoration has not made 
him dreary. On the contrary, he is not 
content merely to write clever dialogue 
without much plot but he gives us wit and 
cleverness and tells an interesting story as 
well; and this, when combined with the 
really remarkable acting of Miss Horni- 
man’s Manchester company, provides one 
of the most perfect evening’s amusement to 
be had in town. 
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“AINDLE WAKES” AT THE PLAYHOUSE 


Sound Semse in the Silly Season. 


Foulsham & Banfield 
DISCUSSING WAYS AND MEANS ee 


The parents of the man and girl meet in order to bring about a marriage between their children. On left is seen Alan Jeffcote, 
the erring son (Mr. J. V. Bryant). Fanny Hawthorn and her father and mother are seen at table with Nathaniel Jeffcote, the girl’s 
employer (Mr. Herbert Lomas), and Mrs. Jeffcote (Miss Daisy England), on right 


One of the successes of the summer season has been Mr. Stanley Houghton’s clever Lancashire comedy, ‘* Hindle Wakes,’’ produced at The Playhouse by 
Miss Horniman’s famous Manchester company. The story is of a girl who spends a week-end with her employer's son at Llandudno. Their love affair 
is, however, discovered, and the parents of the girl interview the parents of the young man to discuss what shall be done under the circumstances. The young 
man himself is engaged to be married to a girl in his own class of life, but she breaks off the engagement when she hears of the scandal. His father, too, 
insists upon him marrying the girl he has wronged, and everything looks like ending in the conventional and generally unhappy manner when the girl herself 
suddenly declares that she will not be married at all. When she becomes a wife it will be as the wife of a real man and not the plaything of a weak-kneed 
young man who only marries her from a sense of duty and because he must. The comedy is witty, clever, and original; moreover, it is quite perfectly 
acted by everybody concerned, but especially by Miss Ada King and Miss Edyth Goodall 
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PHBE TAT EET 


O succeed nowadays one needs to 
have good sight to see oppor- 
tunites and bad hearing—not to 
hear the voice of conscience. 

* * * 


woman has no code of honour but 
follows her instincts; a man always 
has a code of honour but follows his 
inclinations. 
* * * 
S uffragettes don’t mind the trials of life, 
but some of the sentences lately have 
rather depressed them. 
* * * 


Wore you are “broke” there is no 
difficulty in deciding how you should 
act; there is no alternative—act as if you 
are “ broke.” 
* * * 
re [ost—a cameo brooch representing 
Venus and Adonis in Brompton 
Road about ten o’clock 
on Monday evening.” ~ 


Some people have 
curious fancies in 
jewellery. 


* * 
live in an age 


when unneces- 


sary things are the only 
necessities. 


% * 
[2 these days of 
women  house- 


holders there are plenty 
of men who find no 
difficulty in “loving 
their neighbour.” 

* * 


outh is to life what 
the threads of 
rubber are to a piece 
of elastic. 
% * 


“[ bere is a graveyard 
in Ireland at the 
entrance to which is 
a notice saying :— 
Only those living in 
the parish buried in this 
graveyard. 
* * 


he husband of an 
inordinate pianist 
is apt to become an 
inveterate pessimist. 
* * 


“’T“he measure of a 

man” in the 
modern girl’s opinion 
is merely a matter of 
the breadth of his shoulders, the length of 
his nose, and the embonpoint of his pocket 


book. 
* * 


(__onscience and cowardice are practically 
always synonomous, only conscience 
is the trade name of the firm. 


* * * 
ne cause of matrimonial failures is that 
the average girl looks forward to 


marriage as a vacation instead of as a 


vocation: 
* * 


here is a story current about a con- 
versation the late Sir Henry Irving 
had with one of his supernumeraries, who 
was dressed as Appius Claudius. The 
latter was a Cockney, and when the great 
man turned to him and said, “ Are you 
Appius Claudius?”? he answered, “ No, 
Sir ’Enery. I’m un’appy.” 


he sweetness of revenge is not in- 
frequently followed by a dyspeptic 
acidity of the conscience. 


* * * 


Mtv of us are willing to work in the 
Lord’s vineyard as long as the Lord 
works in ours. 

* * % 
ometimes when we feel that we are 
making the most headway it is merely 
because we are watching someone else 
going backward. 
* * * 
he revised edition of the ‘“ American” 
dictionary describes the word, “ chil- 
dren,’ as an obsolete term, but there is 
still extant one deliciously stupid example 
of the ancient species. His school teacher 
in exasperation asked, ‘Oh, Willie, Willie, 
what is your head for?” and Willie deter- 
mined to answer right this time, so he 


THE CROWN PRINCESS OF SWEDEN 


Princess Margaret is the eldest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
and was married to the Crown Prince in 1905 


pondered deeply while the class of juvenile 
geniuses waited expectantly. At last he 
answered with triumph, “ To keep my collar 
oa * rs * 
vA campaign speech from a bbl, 
Made a young politician called FA. 
But no one could hear, 
Not even those near, 
So loud was his wearing appl. 
* x 
“Lhe disadvantage of being hard to please 
lies in the possibility that other 
people may stop trying. 
* * % 
iN little fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind, 
But perhaps the poet would change his 
mind 
If one day he were to find 
A little fellow feeling in his coat behind. 
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U nselfishness and truthfulness like mar- 
riage are generally advocated by 
people who have never tried them and 
don’t know their advantages. 
* * * 


ood intentions are seldom carried out, 
Bad intentions are better not carried 
out, 
No intentions sometimes get kicked out 
(by the girl’s father). 
* * * 


irtue is its own reward we are told, but 
most people think it should offer 
greater inducements. 
* * * 


Ss oung gentlewoman, very lonely, with 
handsome furnished house, wishes 
to meet lady of independent means to live 
with her and share expenses. No other 
guest kept. A watchdog and two cats 
being the only pets.” 
ven things that are 
true can be proved. 
* * 
emorse is when 
conscience has the 
last word. 
* * 


N owadays birth with- 
out money is like 
an egg without salt. 


* * j 
xxectation isieeral 
harmless occupa- 
tion. It often prevents 
realisation of painful 


realities. 
* * 
“Lhe difference be- 
tween a wit and 
a humorist is that a 
wit says things while a 
humorist writes things. 
* * : 


ife makes us pay 

too high a price 

for its wares, and we 

purchase its meanest 

secrets at a price that 

is monstrous and_ in- 
finite. 

* 
n married life three 
is company, two is 


none. 
* 


|Swaine 


here never lived a 
man who did not 
secretly believe him- 
self a natural - born 
mechanic, an incipient playwright, an in- 
stinctive detective, and an all-round girl- 
killer. 
* * * 
“ Cecretaryship open to young man will- 
ing to work occasionally, visit 
Canada, and anxious to get on.’? Just the 
sort of post we are looking for ourselves. 
Some girls are pressed for time and some 
for pleasure. 
* * * 
Some Bulls. : 
TN. judge once told a witness that all his 
redeeming features were bad ones. 
An old lady in church after a crowded 
service was heard to say, “If everybody 
else would only do as I do and stay quietly 
in their seats till everyone else had gone 
out there would not be such a crush at the 
doors.” 
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INDIGNANT 
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Indignant Lady (to artist): I see you’ve drawed my photo in “ The Tatler.’ 


I never hauthorised you to 


You'll ’ear further from me 


My friends say it’s disgraceful. 


put it there. 
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Ingratitude. 
F I were asked to name the one great 
universal human failing I would say— 
not drink, nor dishonesty, nor vice — 
but simply ingratitude—deep, base, 
heartless ingratitude. And by ingratitude 
I do not mean, of course, a mere failure to 
say “ Thank you” prettily when somebody 
or other offers you their seat, or even that 
convenient forgetfulness of favours past 
and done with which attracts so many 
people and at which so many of us, alas! 
become adepts. What I mean is that 
much more subtle form of ingratitude which 
presumes upon kindness, exploits the un- 
selfish, and looks upon concessions not as 
an act of generosity but as a 
right—and, being a right, some- 
thing to ignore, if not despise. 
A kind heart, a simple, unselfish 
nature, a generous disposition, 
may perhaps make for righteous- 
ness, but they are the universal 
prey of all those who desire to 
take advantage of them—and 
who does not? In this, too, 
the outside world is only a 
replica of what goes on in the 
home. Standing before the 
majority of us is the great god 
“ self’’-—a god which insists 
upon being fed and flattered by 
the unthanked sacrifice of all 
those foolish people whose ideal 
is to lay down their lives for 
others. Perhaps those who are 
wisest never look for gratitude 
but content themselves with the 
idea that every good action, 
though unappreciated, has never- 
theless not been lost because 
the kind feeling which inspired 
it has made the donor a better, 
nobler, finer man. But that 
philosophy is a cold and cheer- 
less one all the same. 


* * ¥* 


A Doctor’s Book. 


I was thinking of these things 

when reading Dr. Charles 
J. Whitby’s most interesting 
new book, “The Doctor and 
his Work” (Swift). The first 
thing people do when anybody 
is ill is to send for the doctor ; 
the last thing they think of doing 
when the patient is well again 
is to pay the bill. Dr. Whitby 
waxes justly indignant at the 
gross abuse by the well-to-do 
of hospitals and free medical 
attendance. The sacrifices which 
the medical profession makes for 
the good of humanity is incal- 
culable, but humanity takes it all for granted 
and would not raise a hand to prevent 
medical generosity being made obligatory 
by Act of Parliament. It lives quite calmly 
while attempts are being made by the State 
to exploit doctors for its own benefit. 
“Let the minority suffer” is becoming 
every day the most strident political cry. 
All the same, if the present Insurance Act 
has done one thing it has made the medical 
profession acquainted with its power—a 
power overwhelming in its force. 


term of years. 


Hospital. 


BY RICHARD WING. 


The Insurance Act. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting parts 
of this very interesting book deals 
with Mr. Lloyd George’s latest “ humani- 
tarian’’ measure. The views expressed in 
it, too, are all the more valuable as coming 
from a medical man who is neither an 
enemy of the present Parliament nor a dis- 
believer in the honest enthusiasm which 
went to the making of the Insurance Act. 
Only, however, where it deals with the 
medical profession is he up in arms. He 


points out that as a profession it is terribly 
overcrowded and in the majority of cases 
grossly underpaid; its interests, too, are 
scandalously unprotected by 


Parliament. 


DR. G. E. MORRISON 


of his despatches 


“The principle that, since a doctor’s ex- 
penditure necessarily varies directly as the 
average means of his clientéle, his charges 
must vary accordingly, is the foundation- 
stone of medical economics. In his bill as 
originally drafted Mr. Lloyd George—him- 
self, by the way, a professional man—be- 
trayed a total ignorance of this elementary 
consideration. His naiveté extended to the 
supposition that his own sons, the sons of a 
man receiving £5,000 a year, should be 
medically insurable at 4s. 6d. per annum! 
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“The Times’’ correspondent, who was recently appointed 
political adviser to the President of the Chinese Republic for a 
Born fifty years ago at Geelong, the son of a 
famous Australian schoolmaster, Dr. Morrison studied for the 
medical profession, but early developed a taste for exploration. 
Leaving the university he shipped as an ordinary seaman to 
expose the traffic in South Sea Islanders. 
’ an exploring expedition to New Guinea. 
he was successively assistant purser in a fruit steamer, medical 
officer at Rio Tinto copper mines in Spain, physician to the 
Shereef of Wazan in Morocco, and surgeon at the Ballarat 
In 1897 he settled in Pekin as correspondent for 
“The Times,’’ and immediately became famous by the brilliance 


At twenty-one he led 
After taking his degree 


Presumably this was to entitle them to the 
ministrations of a West-end physician with 
an establishment in Harley Street, etc., to 
say nothing of a few sons of his own at 
Eton or Oxford. No wonder that this bill 
was at the outset hailed with the acclama- 
tion of all classes—except that of the pro- 
posed victims themselves—as a veritable 
instalment of the millennium, and no wonder 
that its author, who should be the best 
judge of his own intentions, has placed it on 
record that this is not a * doctors’ endow- 
ment bill.’ Assuredly it is not, though 
considering that it imposes upon us a direct 
responsibility for the health of some 
17,000,000 workers it ObViously should be. 
It is, or at any rate was in its 
original form, a doctors’ exploita- 
tion bill.” 


A Doctor’s Ideal. 


Perhaps one of the things 
which make Dr. Whitby’s 
remarks sound so sincere is that 
his adverse judgments are not ~ 
only given against a certain 
section of an ungrateful com- 
munity but against certain types 
of the medical profession as well. 
A critic in the camp is always 
worth listening to, especially 
when that critic is a man of 
high ideals and immense enthu- 
siasm for the justice and benefit 
of his ideas. He does not 
believe too greatly in the advan- 
tage of every medical man being 
a specialist or nothing. “ The 
weak point of specialism, and in 
particular of surgical specialism, 
is its tendency to an unduly 
mechanical point of view. In 
the psychological era which is 
dawning the right of patients to 
be taken account of as indi- 
viduals and not crudely pigeon- 
holed as ‘cases’ will be some- 
thing more than the theoretically 
acknowledged, but for the most 
part practically ignored, maxim 
whichit remains at present; it will 
be a much-discussed and scrupu- 
lously regarded guiding principle 
in every department of practice.” 
Dr. Whitby also believes that in 
the future the medical profes- 
sion will take the place of the 
theologian, philosopher, and 
politician as guiders of the way 
of life. In fact, an idealised 
medical era, as:it were, is soon 
to dawn—an era in which all 
that is best in the old ideals 
will be retained, together with the 
greater power obtained by more extensive 
medical knowledge of how best to live both 
physically and spiritually, and consequently 
happily as well. Unlike many medical men, 
too, he is interested in those branches of 
healing which, while strictly belonging to 
medicine, are not generally acknowledged 
by the profession as a whole. He regards 
“ faith-healing’’ and the Occult with an 
open and unbiased mind, hoping and 
believing that there is in them a germ of a 
great truth which will one day illeminate 
(Continued on p, 220) 
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TRIALS. By Low and Daubeny. 


Magistrate: But what made you steal studs of all things 
William: Well, yer honour, I saw the notice, “collar studs,’’ so I just went in an’ collared a few 


The Club Bore: Now, sir, which do you prefer, a threesome or a foursome ? 
The Other (wearily): Oh lor! gimme a lonesome 


iS) 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


THE TATLER 
mankind. In fact, he is still the “ seeker,” 
and it is because he realises that the 


greatest secrets of Nature are as yet un- 
known that his book is at once suggestive, 
interesting, and inspiring. I enjoyed it 
immensely, especially the chapter dealing 
with the treatment of the criminal, about 
which the author has, perhaps, nothing 
especially new to say but which he says 
tersely and well. In fact, the whole book 
is well worth reading. 
A Very Readable Story. 
Fate in its most vindictive mood is hardly 
more unkind than some writers are 
to their characters. 
In Mrs. L. S. Gib- 
son’s new __ story, 
“The Oakum- 
pickers ” (Methuen), 
there are practically 
speaking two hero- 
ines, and both of 
them have a per- 
fectly infernal time 
of it. Nothing goes 
right for them; or, 
when things’ do 
begin to shape 
themselves plea- 
santly something 
else gives way and 
the whole _ little 
castle of delight falls 
down upon them 
with a crash. Poor 
Cynthia Arden and 
Elizabeth Ellison 
were both charming 
women, but their 
marriages turned 
out failures. Mr. 
Arden went mad 
and ended in an 
asylum, while Pro- 
fessor Ellison only 
escaped that fate 
because, unless 
people pretend that 
they are teapots 
or something else 
equally imaginative, 


society does not 
insist upon their 
being ~ confined. 


Nevertheless, a man 
who is neither his 
wife’s husband, 
lover, nor friend, 
but who keeps her 
in caged subjection Bs 
and forbids her to LEE: 
have either money 
or society or liberty, 
ought to have had 
something done with 
him—and that 
speedily. How- 
ever, we are living 
in the twentieth 
century, and so even 
in the unhappiest 
marriage there can 
always be—others. 
In this instance the 
“others” are simply horrid. Claude 
Seychell will not wait for Cynthia to obtain 
her liberty but marries another girl, and 
Captain Mainwaring is a cad and behaves 
as such to Elizabeth. It is all most dis- 
appointing. Even at the end there is no 
satisfaction. The two women are left 
stranded and alone to fill up their lives and 
heal their hearts as best they can. If only 
somebody had found happiness it would 
not have mattered so much. But with only 
the uninteresting people getting what they 


He: From here we go onto Venice. 


want, “ The Oakum-pickers”’ is rather an 
unsatisfactory book from the point of view 
sentimental—but distinctly readable from 
the point of view of those who are on the 
look-out for a clever and rather uncommon 
story, excellently told. 

* * * 
The Book of Youth. 
M:: Eden Phillpotts in “From the 
Angle of Seventeen” (Murray) has 
attempted a very difiicult thing. He has 
tried to write the book of youth as youth 
itself would write it and to see the world as 
a boy of seventeen would regard it. Such 
a scheme is full of pitfalls, because the 


U 
i 
g 


first false note will destroy the whole 
fabric, the first unreality ruin the effect. 
To a certain extent he has succeeded re- 
markably. One can almost hear the jolly 
voice of young Mr. Corkey telling us the 
details of his early life; his boyish laugh- 
ter is infectious, his natural but most 
lovable mistakes delightful. Itis all written 
with the positiveness and described with 
the superlativeness of earnest and ambitious 
seventeen, and for a pleasant holiday book 
is thoroughly recommendable. 
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Do you know Venice, Mrs. Vandeleur ? 
Mrs. V.: Spent a couple of days there last fall, but I guess we didn’t see it under 
vurry favourable conditions as it was flooded 


A Most Readable Tale. 
t is rather rare for the heroine of a 
sentimental story to meet her “ fate ” 
three times within 300 pages, and it is quite 
refreshing because after all it is much truer 
to life than the one-life-one-love-and-the- 
rest-lamentation-and-ashes of the usual 
story-book romance. But besides being 
very human the heroine of Alice and 
Claude Askew’s new book, ‘“ Barbara” 
(Fisher Unwin), is a very charming woman. 
True, her changes of front are somewhat 
disconcerting ; but to know exactly what a 
person is going to do is a great test of 
fidelity and quite the death of all fascination. 
At the beginning of 
the book we find 
her angry and hurt 
because Howard 
Burton has left for 
South Africa with- 
out asking her to be 
his wife, which he 
ought to have done 
seeing that every- 
body considered they 
™~ 
were engaged. But 
Howard is poor and 
Barbara is proud, 
so between the two 
of them the question 
remains unasked 
and unanswered, 
and out of pique 
she marries another 
man. It is an old, 
old situation, but the 
authors have de- 
scribed it so de- 
lightfully as to make 
it seem almost new. 
Themanshe marries 
is a most fascinat- 
ing Irishman, wild, 
handsome, abso- 
lutely unreliable ex- 
cept in unessentials, 
but brave and de- 
voted and head over 
ears in love. In spite 
of his pretending 
that he was rich, 
which he _ wasn’t, 
and in spite of him 
omitting to mention 


that he was a 
widower until two 
big, fine |children 


esos 


came bouncing into 
the room, she could 
not help loving him ; 
and when an acci- 
dent kills him and 
their only child, 
devotion to his 
memory almost 
turns her into a 
recluse. She insists 
upon living in the 
old ruined Irish 
castle for his 
children, and_ be- 
cause life away from 
his grave would be 
quite unthinkable 
she stays on. Then the o!d lover appears 
on the scene, but if you think that all the 
rest is plain sailing you are very much 
mistaken. Just when things look as if 
nothing more could possibly happen to 
anybody there is a thrilling shipwreck scene 
at the end which upsets all calculations. 
And I cannot thank the authors too much 
for not giving us “two white corpses on 
the sand,” but I certainly expected them. 
They would have spoilt a most readable 
and altogether charming little tale. 
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Tile DIFFERENCE. By S. Hebblethwaite. 


’Arry : Fancy livin’ ere all yer life! Ain’t yer ever bin to London and seen the sights ? 
Old Salt (with meaning): No, sir; but some o’ the sights comes down and sees us 
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AT THE GRAND PRIX. By A. Hobart Mills. 


keeping with the splendid vitality of 

her appearance. The first race had 
just finished, and in common with others she 
was looking anxiously at the number board. 
She had a race card in one hand and in 
the other a pencil with which she pressed 
down her lower lip, showing how soft and 
flexible it was. She was alone; so was I. 
But in spite of all my efforts our eyes failed 
to meet. She was much too interested in 
the racing. 

I had not come over to Paris especially 
for the Grand Prix; I had come over for 
the same reason that most 
people go to Paris for the first 
time, because I understood it 
was a good place to go to for a 
week. Six days had passed, my 
money was spent, and the seventh 
day seemed likely to perfect my 
disillusionment. However, I 
thought my remaining francs 
might as well go to the pari- 
mutuel as to the grasping 
hands of Albert. Neither the 
Quarter nor Montmartre had 
made me welcome. In _ the 
former everybody seemed.to know 
everybody else and all the room 
was taken, in the latter the price 
of geniality was so exorbitant 
that its charm shocked the pur- 
chaser. 

Now Longchamps, reputed 
so irresistibly French, was de- 
pressing me beyond endurance. 
The pale elegant young men, 
the fat repulsive old ones, the 
women dressed with exquisite 
care and looking like unwhole- 
some sweets, and the marked 
indifference of everybody to any- 
thing to do with horses, all com- 
bined to raise my insular pre- 
judices. I tilted my bowler—a 
dull offence among all the shining 
glossy hats—to an angle, rattled 
the ring in it, and stalked off to 
the paddock. At least I would 
try to take money out of France. 

The horses for the next race 
were being saddled. I had ex- 
amined them severally, made 
many little pointless marks upon 
my card, and begun to despair of 
ever deciding which would win 
when I noticed near me the girl 


HE stood at the back of the grand 
stand. Her red lips were quite in 


My knowledge of the language did not 
permit me to judge her nationality by her 
accent, but it was satisfying to know we 
were backing the same horse. 

I made my way to the top of the grand 
stand. So did she. We stood side by side 
and watched the race. That she should 
have followed me and stood beside me 
during the race might have shown that 
she did not mind my company. It might 
have. Alas! there was no mistaking her 
demeanour. It told too plainly that she 
hardly distinguished me from among the 
crowd, and if she recognised my interest 
in her she was certainly not going to show 


LADY LEUCHA WARNER 


to be absorbed in the racing, the horses, 
the paddock, the number board, the race 
itself, all became so many links in the 
chain by which the unknown in the blue 
dress bound me to her. 

Was she English? Was she French ? 
Was she married? Did she live in Paris ? 
Was she ? Why did she come to the 
Grand Prix all alone? Could she possibly 
be persuaded to give the rapture of her 
company to someone who wanted it very 
badly ? One needs to have spent a tho- 
roughly miserable, lonelysweek in a foreign 
city where one has gone to enjoy oneself 
to appreciate my feelings. 

From the second race on- 
wards she and I—except that 
we did not talk—did every- 
thing together. We went to the 
paddock, we chose our horses, 
we made our bets at the same 
box, and we stood upon the top 
of the grand stand. During the 
fifth race I contrived to meet her 
eye and I discerned in it what I 
magined was at once a tragedy 
and an explanation. Half-way 
round the course the horse which 
we were both backing showed 
that he was beaten. She looked 
agonised. She pressed her lips 
up and down with her pencil 
feverishly and in a way which 
made me feel feverish too, for as 
I have said they were soft and 
red and shapely. I concluded 
then that she had come to the 
Grand Prix to make money, that 
she was losing it, and that things 
were serious. 

Things were serious for me 
too. Only half my fortune was 
left besides my return ticket. 
On my return home I did not 
want to have to ask my parent, 
who was cross with me for going 
to Paris, for my cab fare. How- 
ever, it all had to go on the last 
race. That was quite settled. 

I went down to the paddock 
and was a long while making up 
my mind which horse to back. 
This time she did not look about 
for herself but stood near, quite 
frankly waiting for me to choose. 
I was flattered but anxious as I 
was sure it meant a lot to her. 

: The saddling bell found us 
still undecided. Suddenly, just 


Val l'Estrange 


I had seen behind the grand The wife of Sir Thomas Warner, M.P., and a daughter of the as the horses were going down 


stand. She was noticeable among 
the few who had had the curiosity 
to come to the paddock, and she was as 
exercised as I was in making her choice. 
Though I loved her for her interest in the 
horses I regretted it too, for I was de- 
sperately anxious to make her acquaintance, 
and she would not look at me. The start- 
ing bell rang and I hurried off to one of 
the pari-mutuel boxes to make my bet. 
“No. 10,” I demanded, pushing my 
money through the little window. I was 
moving away with my ticket when I 
heard “Numero dix,” and looking back 
saw she had followed me to the same box. 


4th Lord Hawarden 


her recognition by taking the trouble to 
avoid me. It was more important to get 
a good view of the race. 

On the next race and on the race for 
the Grand Prix I won. I had now won 
back all the money I had spent. If my 
luck held it was possible for me to make 
quite a large sum. I divided my capital, 
intending to put half on each of the re- 
maining events. If I won either at reason- 
able odds I should go home many thousands 
of francs richer than I came. 

However, although I had every reason 
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to the post, I caught sight of 

something. I dashed forward to 
get a view of the number on the jockey’s arm. 
He was wearing a blue velvet cap, just the 
colour of her dress. She smiled. 

“No. 7,” I said at the betting box. 

I did not look round but I knew she 
was following, and I gave the number 
clearly so that she could hear. Then, 
having received my ticket, 1 moved on a 
pace or two and turned round facing the 
way she would pass. I was quite deter- 
mined to speak to her. It was ridiculous 
not to push down the barriers. More, it 
was permissible. 

(Continied) 
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T REAL 
—And the Ideal Snared and Snapped for “ The Tatler.”’ 


MAY ag 
SEASIDE SNAPSHOTS—WITH A DIFFERENCE PPeClax 


The bather whose portrait graces this page forms one of those delightful by-the-sea pictures which the average visitor (usually of 

the male persuasion) seeks for but never finds, although the foreshore simply swarms with the real as typified in our inset photograph. 

Infinite credit is therefore due to ‘‘The Tatler’? snapshotter for having discovered and secured the above charming maiden for 
pictorial representation in this paper 
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“HILLS PEEP O'ER HILLS A 


Three Famous Beauty Spots Emscc 


STALDEN AND THE ZERMATT VALLEY 


Of the thousands of tourists that pass through the village of Stalden on their way to Zermatt few venture 

into the still more beautiful valley of Saas. The mule path from Stalden leads over the picturesque 

Kinnbrticke bridge, passing between narrow gorges, past roaring torrents, descending from perpendicular 

ciffs with microscopic villages perched far above, and by innumerable wayside shrines, one of which is 

scen on the bridge. The valley terminates at Saas Fee surrounded by the Taschhorn and Dom, the 
highest mountains in Switzerland 


A PEEP AT LO BI 


To those who are not slaves to altitude above sea-le 
commended as a climb of varied interest with a vie 
first part of the ascent is usually made in the afternc 
final ascent involves a scramble up steep rocks, the t 
which latter has to be negotiated by means of knees 

This chimney is apt to try the courage 
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AND ALPS ON ALPS ARISE” 
onced Amid the Snow-topped Alps. 


BESSO FROM ZINAL 


a-level Lo Besso, which stands 12,060 ft. high, may be 
view from the summit unsurpassed in the Alps. The 
ernoon, the night being spent at the Mountet hut. The 
he traverse of a couloir, and an almost vertical chimney, 
ees and elbows after the manner of the sweeps of old. 
age of all but those of very robust nerves 
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Photographs by Donald McLeish 
THE GLITTERING PEAKS OF THE BLUMISALP = = 


One and a half hours from Kandersteg a mountain path leads to the beautiful little Oeschinen lake, a 

sheet of water one mile in diameter at a height of 5,223 ft. It is almost entirely enclosed by gigantic 

precipices, the greatest of which is seen in the accompanying photograph, the Blumisalp, whose dazzling 

snowfields tower nearly 7,000 ft. higher than the surface. Several cascades and waterfalls pour down 

from the cliffs into the lake. It is a spot of idyllic seclusion, and its echoes are never roused hy the 
chorussed shouts of the personally-conducted party 
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FROM HERE AND THERE. 


LADY RODEN’S THEATRICAL PARTY AT TULLYMORE PARK, BRYANSFORD, CO. DOWN 


a 

f 
| 
z 
- 
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Lafayette 


Our photograph depicts members of the cast who appeared in the play, ‘‘ Dorinda,’’ written by Lady Roden and, given at 


Tullymore Park the other day. Reading from left to right are: 


Standing—Mrs. E. N. Broadbent (Stevens), Miss Celia Duffin 


(Jane), Miss Minna Young (Lady St. Clinton), Mr. A. J. Ross (Lord St. Clinton), the Lady Marcia Jocelyn (Dorinda Esmond), 

Mr. J. Wilson, Miss Hall (Miss Bordle), Colonel Jocelyn (Valentine Bordle); seated—Lady Roden, Mrs. Kay (Jane Clarke), 

Miss Ray (Mrs. Calthorpe), Mr. J. T. Duffin (Jim Prescott), Miss Beryl Greer (Lady Mary Farrer), Dr. R. Magill (Sir Richard 
Norton), Mrs. E. H. Bayford (Ursula Wayne) 


LORD AND LADY DOURO ee); 


Whose infant son, Lord Mornington, was christened at St. Mark’s 
Church the other day. The Queen of Spain was the godmother 
of the child, while Mr. George Coats, Lady Douro’s father, and 
Lord Richard Wellesley, Lord Douro’s brother, were the godfathers 


LORD DONOUGHMORE (IN CENTRE) — 


President of the Clonmel Horse Show, walking with Lady 
Donoughmore and a friend in the show grounds. Lord Donough- 
more is a J.P. for the counties of Tipperary and Waterford. and 
was appointed Deputy Speaker in the House of Lords last year 
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BY APPOINTMENT. 


SAUGE 


with Game. 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
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HIS year should be a _ record 

| game year all round. Reports 

from the great shoots all over 

the country tell of wonderful prospects. 

And this will be “Empire” year—a 
record year for 


“IMPROVED 
EMPIRE” 


the standard smokeless nitro-powder 

which has set the fashion in sporting 

powders. All the great game shots 

are shooting with “Improved Empire” 
this season. 


Order from your Gunmaker NOW. 
NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES Co. Lro. 
GLASGOW and LONDON. 
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Prism Binoculars 


are, of all glasses of the same power, clearest in 
definition, most vigorous in stereoscopic effect, 
and widest in angle of view. Their brilliancy 
renders them unequalled for all sporting purposes ; 
yachting, flying, and for naval and military use. 


We will gladly send a ‘ Dollond Prism Binocular” with any other make 
of Prism Glass for comparison during 


SEVEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


on receipt of substantial cash deposit or usual references. Liberal 
allowance for old glasses in part payment. 


DOLLOND 
PRISM BINOCULAR 


Descriptive Booklet, ‘‘The Choice of a Binocular,’ sent Free, 


DOLLOND & Co., Ltd., The Royal Opticians, ~ Complete in 
35 LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; 223 Oxford Street, W.; Case. 
62 Old Broad St., E.C.; 5 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. £ 6 0 0 
Works: Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


HERES HEALTH 4/7. 
TO EVERYBODY! 


THE 
GREAT EASTERN Rtx C 
OFFERS A CHOICE 
OF OVER TWENTY 
OF ENGLANDS MOST 
POPULAR HOLIDAY 
RESORTS, ON A 
BEAUTIFUL COAST 
AMIDST CHARMING 
SURROUNDINGS: : 


Ms 


An illustrated booklet “On the East Coast wit 
programme of cheap travel facilities « train 
Scan ceens will be sent gralis on applicahon to 
Publicity Dept. N°2, Superintendents’ Office 

Liverpool St, Station. E.c 
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AT THE GRAND 


Seeing me waiting she did not go to the box at all, and 
ignoring the introductory look I gave her crossed to another. 
Hurt, I walked quickly to the grand stand and made for a point at the 


But no. 


far end of it. To my surprise she 
came and stood beside me once again. 
We both stared fixedly at the starting 
point. The jockeys were having 
trouble with their mounts. The delay 
seemed interminable. One rebuff is 
enough in an afternoon and I did not 
offer her my glasses. 

* They are off,”’ she cried suddenly. 

“Thank Heaven, no,’ I said, 
when after an anxious moment it 
was plain that it was a false start. 

The horse bearing the blue velvet 
cap, off which I had never taken my 
eyes, had been facing the wrong way. 
Meanwhile, in the heat of the moment, 
we had spoken to one another. 
Thenceforward we were introduced. 
She asked me for my glasses, and I 
lent them to her. 

* They are off,’ rang out in earnest. 

We both craned forward. As she 
had gone to the other box I did not 
know which horse she had backed. 
But she soon made it evident that it 
was the blue velvet cap which in- 
terested her. Indeed, she got rather 
excited and towards the end—though 
the race was never really close— 
entangled herself in the strap of my 
I freed her, and we had the 
satisfaction of seeing the blue velvet 
cap win. 

For the moment I confess I was 
so thrilled by my good fortune that I 
forgot the future. Perhaps I took it 
for granted that we should spend the 
evening of such a day together and 
thought the details could be discussed 
when we had drawn our money. 


glasses. 


A COMING-OF-AGE GROUP V4, 


Our snapshot depicts the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. North, Mr. Dudley North, 
and Miss Dudleya North, taken on the occasion of Mr. Dudley North’s 
twenty-first birthday, which was celebrated with great rejoicings at 
Wroxton the other day. Mr. Dudley North is grandson and heir to 
Lord North of Wroxton Abbey and Kirtling Tower, Newmarket 
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PRIX—continued. 


In the meanwhile all was expectancy. 
stand looking up at the number board waiting to see the odds. Ul 
around said that the odds were very long, and the happy winners jostled 


We stood behind the grand 
Rumour 


jovially with the stream of people 
leaving the course. What matter 
though it was the last race and all 
the autos were being taken ? 

Presently the number: and odds 
appeared, and I saw I had made 
enough to enjoy life for many months. 
Albert should be paid his ridiculous 
prices for champagne that night. I 
turned to say as much to my com- 
panion. 

She had gone. Not a streak of 
the particular blue was visible, but I 
reflected that the crowd was‘thick and 
it would take her some time to draw 
her money. I resolved to go to my 
betting box, get my money, and wait 
for her at the exit. 

I felt for the ticket in my match 
pocket. Then I searched all four 
waistcoat pockets and cursed myself 
for not being more methodical. Un- 
less one keeps a special place a ticket 
is always in the last pocket one comes 
to when one is in a hurry. After 
several distracted minutes I realised 
it was in me “pocket at all, nor upon 
the grand stand nor upon the stairs. 
I then went to a gendarme. 

He referred me to the box where 
I had made the bet—merely to get 
rid of me. I went there forlornly. 
Not a sign of it. I questioned the 
clerk. Yes; he remembered issuing 
the ticket. Very few such large bets 
had been made. 

“ But,” looking at me with irritable 
suspicion, “I remember cashing the 
only three tickets for that sum.” 

And then I understood. 


DURABILITY. RELIABILITY. 


SIMPLICITY. SECURITY. 


These four qualities are the basis of a perfect fountain pen, and the “ Swan Safety ” 
embodies them all. 


What vou need is a pen that after five or ten years of use will be as good 


as ever; a pen that will write immediately the point touches the paper, that 
will flow evenly and regularly, not jerkily or intermittently; a pen of simple 
construction, without rods, pistons, or valves to get out of order; a pen that 
is absolutely non-leakable no matter which way it is carried—even upside 


down—in pocket or handbag. 


There is onlv one pen that you can be certain has these qualities—therefore 


ask for and insist on 


WITH 
“LADDER” 
FEED. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 


MABIE, TODD & Co., 


79 & 80, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


“SWAN SAFETY” 


SWAN 


May we send our illustrated list? 


is; 10, Rue Neuve, Brussels ; 
Chicago, and Toronto. 


38, Cheapside, E.C., 95a, Regent Street, London, W.; 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester; 37, Ave. de l'Opera, 
Paris and at New York, 


$= —— 


‘a+ 
N3d ALSIVS:NVM' 


N.B.—For all fountain pens and steel pens use “Swan” Ink, Gd. and 1s., with stopper filler. 
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AGENCIES — 


Australia— 
M. MOSS & Co., Sydney and Melbourne. 


The World-wide Sales 

of WOLFE’S SCHNAPPS 
are an indisputable guar- 
antee of its exceptional qualities. 


Canada— 

HOSE & BROOKS Co., Ltd., 504, Westmin- 
ster Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. 

L. CHAPUT FILS et Cie, Ltd., Montreal. 

GEORGE J. FOY, Ltd., Toronto. 

THE HUDSON BAY Co., Winnipeg. 


South Africa— 
ROLFES, NEBEL & Co., Port Elizabeth. 
E. K. GREEN & Co., Cape Town. 


Wotre’s Scunapps is universally recognised as the great 
domestic emergency beverage, the medicinal “ Nip-in- 
need” so to speak, the drink that pleases the palate 
and cures functional disorders, restoring the organic 
balance so essential to perfect health and the full enjoy- 
ment of life. Wotrre’s ScHNApps is equally beneficial 
to man and woman, and suits all climes and conditions 
of living. 


India— 
Cc. F. KELLNER & Co., Calcutta. 
OAKES & Co., Ltd., Madras. 
NUSSERWANJEE & Co., Karachi and 
Lahore. 
HERBERT, SON & Co., 72, Apollo Street, 
Bombay. 


China— 
MACEWEN, FRICKEL & Co., Hong Kong, 
Canton, Macao, Swatow, and Amoy. 
ANDREWS von FISCHERZ and GEORGE, 
Ltd., 1, Foochow Road, Shanghai. 


Burma— 
A. SCOTT & Co., Rangoon. 


Federated Malay Straits and Straits 
Settlements— 
A. C. HARPER & Co., Kuala Lumpur. 


Unlike ordinary Hollands Gin, Woxre’s Scunapps is a refined 
beverage, with a unique flavour and pleasant aroma, and its 
sphere of utility is unlimited. 


Cuba— 
MICHAELSEN & PRASSE, Obrapia 18, 
Havana. 


Mexico— 
M. ZAPATA, M. MERIDA, Yucatan. 


Wholesale Agents for United Kingdom, East India, and Ceylon: 
THE FINSBURY DISTILLERY Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 
Udolpho Wolfe Co., New York, 


Argentine— 
J. F. MACADAM & Co., Buenos Aires. 


A Beautiful 


Complexion 


—is preserved and ill-effects of 
exposure to wind and sun are 
counteracted by the habitual 
application of Madame Pearl's 
“CIPEARLA CREAM” 
and “COMPLEXION 
WASH” to the face. They 


are unfailing in effect and 

delightful to use. 

“CIPEARLA CREAM,” from 7/6 Jar. 

“COMPLEXION WASH,” from 7/6 Bot. 
Post free throughout the world. 


Other well-proved Specialties :-— 
PEARLASTRINGENTLOTION | CAPEARLA—is a hair tonic made 


—is Madame Pearl’s magical tonic for | exclusively in Madame Pearl's own 
toning up the lax muscles of the face and | laboratory. It is the most successful 
neck. It is invaluable for eradicating | stimulant to the growth and lustre of 
lines and wrinkles and is perfectly | the hair that in her long experience 
harmless to the most sensitive skins. | Madame Pearl has ever known. 
Prices : 10/6 and 21/- a Bottle. Price: 10/6 a bottle. 

BEAUTY CREAM -— isan invaluable | PEARL BATH BALM—takes the 
preparation for imparting softness and | place of bath salts. It is a new 


eed eeeeattel comblenon. water softener, delicious to use, the 


tender skins without the slightest fear | Utter absence of soda in its composi- 
of untoward results. tion being an important feature. 


Price: 15/- a Jar. Price: 10/6 a Bottle. 


Carriage paid throughout the world. 
“The Queen,’’ August 3rd, says of ‘‘ Cipearla’’ :— 
“ Your best plan is at once to get ‘ Cipearla,’ Madame Pearl’s exquisite skin 
food, which is beyond praise and has really wonderful results. People in 
trouble about their skins would be wise to tryit. ‘Cipearla’ costs 7/6 ajar.” 


ONDERFUL WESSEX 


WILTS, SOMERSET * DORSET 


WESSEX |! There is charm forall Englishmen in the very word. The 
ancient kingdom of Somerset, Dorset, Wilts—what ideal and wonder- 
ful holiday places it includes. The Somerset Coast, Exmoor, the 
“Hardy Country" of Dorset and its Vales, Royal Weymoutb and Ny Hy Y 

its sapphire sea and balmy climate. All these districts make yy Up 
4n unrivalled holiday ground to which fast express train. A : 
are run by G.W.R 


532-page HOLIDAY BOOK FORALL, <i 


A most useful holiday guide can now be obtained price 3d. at 
all G.W.R, Stations and Offices, or post free 6d. from Supt. 
of the Line, Paddington station, London,W.| This valuable 
Holiday Book ts entitled “Holiday Haunts in England & 
Wales,” contains 532 payes, is fully Ulustrated, and tells 
you where to stay, as well as where to go and What 
wdo, Write for acopy to-day enclosing stamps. 


————— A ths ? — FRANK PoTTER, General Manager. 


BENSON’S 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 2; covet txcuande ec. 


Selections Sent on Approval. 


Tally . « S&S 
é ee eS pata 
A =) —$<—> Ruby and 
% ai Diamonds, 
Diamonds, Sapphire — £10 


centre, £22 10 


Diamonds and all 
Platinum, £41 
Others from £10 


Diamond Illustrated Book No. 1, of Rings Ruby & Diamonds, 
Half-Hoops, (with size card), Free. £15 
£10 upwards. Diamonds, £18 


COMPLEXION: SPECIALIST 
65CONDUIT+-STREET-+W 


Telephone : No. 5810 Mayfair. 
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A Link with the Past. 
“TA Journée d’une Parisienne a Trou- 
ville,’ such is the cognomen that 
Madame Lafitte, the wife of 
the well-known proprietor — of 
‘‘Fémina,’ has bestowed on the waxen 
figures that she has dressed in accord- 
ance with the latest dictates of La Mode 
and that are to be viewed in a wholly 
delightful establishment at Trouville. 
Madame Lafitte makes a hobby of dress- 
ing these small figures; all the garments 
are made by hand. It is a happy link with 
the past ere the fashion papers made 
their début, when those connected with 
the various European. Courts sent their 
friends’ dolls attired in costumes that were 
worn in their country. 
“*Le Petit Lever.” 
everting, however, to the dainty dollies 
at Trouville the first is “Le Petit 
Lever,” and is seen in ravissante corsets 
of the palest blue silk broché that gives to 
the figure just the correct outline, and then 
the lingerie that one is permitted to see is 
exquisite, the scheme being completed with 
black silk stockings. Then one is con- 
fronted with a figure bearing the words * En 
Route,’ wearing a long ulster of beige- 
coloured ratine relieved with touches of 
violet. accompanied by a turban. of the 
same shade draped with a violet veil. 
“ L’Heure du Bain” has now arrived, hence 
bathing attire has to be contemplated. 
Madame Lafitte’s choice has alighted on 
a dress of black stockinette with shoes 
and hose to correspond, while the wrap is 
of white Turkish towelling showing a 
knitting-needle black stripe, the cap being 
of the turban character. It is interesting 
to notice that at Trouville, Deauville, and 
Dieppe there are no signs of the beautiful 
bathing dresses that were designed for 
these plages ; as a matter of fact bathing is 
not fashionable as a pastime this season 
except by those who regard it from the 
point of view of sport, and then their 
raiment is of the simplest. 
After the Bath. 
/\ fter the bath there is ‘“ La Promenade” ; 
5 this figure is attired in a black-and- 
white striped dress with the merest soupcon 
of a drapery. One is then permitted a 
view of the boudoir where wine femme de 
chambre is dressing the coiffure ; she is 
attired in a practical black and white dress, 
while her mistress is seen in a delicately 
printed paisley ninon peignoir. Attention 
must be drawn to the figure attired for 
the plage in rose-coloured satin with an 
effective cross-over of ninon and _ lace. 
“Le Gotiter” depicts a charming lady 
with her little daughter partaking of tea. 
“La Siesta” is the next item in the pro- 
gramme of the fashionable woman; a 
figure is shown in silken tights lying on a 
sofa. Furthermore there are a group of 
figures attired for the casino in full evening 
dress, for the knell of the demi-toilette is 
sounding. None of these figures are more 
than about 8 in. in height, and their grace- 
ful poses are by no means the least of their 
many attractions. 


The Crystallisation cf Fashion. 
t is, however, at Deauville this season that 
one sees the smartest frocks, frills, and 
furbelows. The casino, which was opened 
only a few weeks ago, is a splendid build- 
ing, its fount of inspiration being the Tri- 
anon, and here it is that Boldi and his 


A SMART TAILORED SUIT 


Showing the modish Watteau coat and 
habit skirt 


1V 


gipsy band play during the afternoon and 
evening. During the race week the Rus- 
sian Ballet formed one of the attractions. 
It is an unwritten law that the last word 
in the modistic world shall be seen at the 
plages ; indeed, fashion at the very flower 
of subtle discretion is en évidence at Deau- 
ville. During the second week of August 
the weather was so cold that in the morn- 
ing the leaders of fashion when listening 
to Boldi’s band were glad to assume their 
furs. A very lovely fur accessory was 
composed of ermine and fox; the former 
encircled the throat while the latter fell in 
stole ends, one at the back and the other 
in front, the two furs being united by an 
enormous bow of black-and-white ribbon 
velvet. The ermine stoles were quite 24 in. 
wide and were fastened beneath the left 
arm in the neighbourhood of the hip. No 
tails were seen on the stoles except in the 
form of fringe. Lovely indeed were the 
chinchilla stoles. They were of mammoth 
proportions, but it was in the wonderful skill 
exercised in the draping that their inimit- 
able cachet wastobe found. Although . 
they were enormous they were never 
allowed to conceal the graceful contour 
of the figure. 
Beautiful Head-gear. 

ats of the Winterhalter persuasion 

were everywhere to be seen. They 

were usually fashioned of snow-white satin, 
the brim piped with black. A pretty con- 
ceit is for the satin that is swathed round 
the crown to be fastened on one side with 
buttons and buttonholes, the same idea 
being repeated on the brim. Individuality 
is a fetish with the Frenchwoman, and an 
example of this was demonstrated in a hat 
of sapphire-blue velvet. At first it re- 
minded one of a glorified cook’s cap in 
design. Finally, however, it suggested a 
; ramikin containing a cheese 
souffle. A narrow band en- 
circled the head, and then, 
mounting as it were from it 
like the sowffle from the rami- 
kin, came cascades of velvet. 
It was innocent of all adorn- 
ment and was held in position 
by two large blister-pearl pins, 
the heads of which were in 
front instead of at the side. 
There is a decided vogue for 
this arrangement of pins. 
The Bowler and Tam o’ Shanter. 


FH xtremely smart are the hats 

built on exactly the same 
lines as a man’s bowler. They 
are of felt, straw, and satin and are 
never deemed complete unless adorned 
with a superb osprey. The time-honoured 
sailor in costly pedal straw is making 
a tentative début; it likewise must have 
an osprey alighting in some unexpected 
place. The term, tam o’ shanter, a few 
years ago signified a simple woollen cap. 
All is changed now as the leaders of 
fashion have set their stamp of approval on 
this shape only carried out in pedal straw. 
A lovely model of straw had on one side a 
curtain or valance of ospreys that par- 
tially concealed the face from view. This 
(Continued on p. vi) 
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is the ideal of every household. 
India, the home of the tea 
plant, has a soil and climate 
admirably adapted to the pro- 
duction of the very highest class 
of tea. Then the British plan- 
ter, working with British brains 
and British capital, has the 
most ingenious machinery the 
world can devise. In every 
process of manufacture there is 
the most scrupulous cleanliness, 
the leaf after being gathered 
being untouched by hand. 

Indian Tea, therefore, is pure, 
rich, wholesome, and econom- 
ical. Among its many varieties 
can be found some to suit every 
palate, every purse, and the 
water of every district. Scan 
your grocer’s window for the 
sign given above. If he shows 
it he can discourse intelligently 
of Assams, Darjeelings, Nilgiris, 
and the many other beautiful 
teas which India sends us. 
But in any case insist on having 


INDIAN TEA 


Rowlands 


Kalydor 


Makes your Skin soft 
and smooth. 


You can easily have a clear, velvety, 
healthy complexion if you use 


Rowland’s 


Kalydor 


“For Your Skin.” 


This world-famous preparation quickly 
removes -sunburn, tan, freckles, redness, 
roughness, cutaneous eruptions, and other 
disorders of the skin. It protects it against 
the injurious effects of Cold Winds and 
Hard Water, and adds the charm of youth 
to the complexion, which it will keep in 
perfect condition all the year round. 
Sold in 2/3 and 4/6 bottles by stores, che- 
mists, and Rowland's, 67, Hatton Garden, 
London. 


THE TATLER 


NOTED ARTIST’S MODEL 
REDUCES HER WEIGHT 
36 POUNDS IN FIVE 
WEEKS. 


After having to give up her calling 
owing to Obesity, she discovered 
a Harmless Drugless Method 
which gave back to her 
the figure that made 
her famous. 


OFFERS INTERESTING BOCK FREE WHICH 
TELLS HOW ANYONE CAN EASILY REDUCE 
THEMSELVES BY THIS METHOD IN 
THEIR OWN HOME WITHOUT THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF ANYONE. 


Double Chin and Fat 
Hips Go Quickly. 


“a iil 
A LIFELIK 
PICTURE 


In the Verascope stereoscopic pictures each 
figure stands out in the same bold relief as in 


actual life. So vividly is the scene presented that 
one would almost expect the persons to walk and 
talk. There are many amateurs who have never 
seen these superb stereoscopic pictures, and we 
invite every photographic enthusiast and every 
lover of beautiful pictures to call and see this 
camera and the fine work it has produced. 


The Verascope 


also produces beautiful photographs in natural 
colours. It is simple to work, and very easy to 
learn. The prices range from £7 10s. upwards. 


For the young enthusiastic photographer there 

is a cheaper model named the Glyphoscope, 

built on the same plan as the Verascope, and 
sold at 35S-, complete with 6 slides. 


For fuller information write for List No.8 to 


JULES RICHARD 


27 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, .W 


your FAT 
MY WAY 


WEIGHT REDUCTION 
WITHOUT DRUGS 


Bs ¥ AR 


Illustrated Book Which Explains Her 
Method Now Offered Free for 
the First Time. Send for 
Copy To - day. 


Miss Winifred Grace Hartland, the famous artist's 
model, ain the proud pc ssor of the ideal figure 
which her so popular a model with artists and 
sculptors the world over. 

A year ago she had become so fleshy that she was 
forced to give up posing. Friends persuaded her to 
try various fat cures, which she did, but without suc- 
cess. Turkish baths, rubber-bands, dieting and tire- 
some physical exercises were also tried in vain. At 
last, when nearly at the point of despair, she took the 
task of removing her fat upon her own self, and after 
months of trials and repeated failures she eventually 
discovered a way that reduced her weight at the e 
of a pound per ithout the use of drugs, starvaticn 
diet, tiresome exercises, or other outlandish methods 
which are often tried but which invariably prove 
useless. 

It is no trouble, no bother, yet it seems to work 
like magic. It strengthens the heart, enabling easy 
breathing, relieves that stuffy feeling, and reduces 
i arge stomach and fat hips quickly and 
safely. In fact, the general health is improved right 
from the start. Many of Miss Hartland'’s customers 
look from 10 to 15 years younger since they have 
taken her treatment. 

Her method is so simple and harmless that it'is a 
wonder someone had not thought of applying this 
means long ago. Several of her friends have tried this 
process with the same astonishing results, and there 
seems to be no question but that she has hit upon the 
only safe and sane way ever discovered for over-stout 
people for removing their excessive fat. 

She has most reluctantly yielded to the persuasion 
of the enthusiastic friends to publish a book showing 
the means she employed to reduce herself to such 
beautiful proportions after losing the shapeliness of 
her figure through obes 
The first copies of thi 
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A PALATIAL HOTEL with the COM- 
PLETE BATHS INSTALLATION and 
ELECTRICAL TREATMENT of a 

CONTINENTAL SPA. 
All the Latest Types of BATHS. Expert 
Massage. Resident Physician. 


600 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
Lovely Scenery. Pure Bracing Air. 
Delightful Grounds, Tennis, 
Croquet, Bowls. 
Golf—18-hole Course. Motor Garage. 
Charming Walks and Drives in the 
“Walter Scott '* Country. Every Social 
Amusement. Ballroom. Orchestra. 

Send for Illustrated Tariff to 
A. M. THIEM, Manager. 


Southalls’ Towels, for health 
purposes, are unique, being made 
on definite principles of scientific 
absorbency and antisepticity. 


They are the only Towels made to 
absorb evenly throughoit by capiilary at- 
traction. As clogging can never occur, they 
give longer and better service and are 
more economical to buy. 

This wonderful hygienic absorbency, 
with the health safety and the luxurious ease 
and comfort ensured by 


OUTHALL@’ 


represent the greatest gift cf medical 
science to the world of women, 


Sold by all Drapers, Chemists, etc.. in silver packets of 1 dozen’ 
price 6%. 1/- 1/6 and 2/- Southalls’ Compressed Towels, full size in 
tiny silver boxes—Size A, 1a. Size B, 14d. Size C, 22. Size D, aid. 

ARNING. Do not ask for Sanitary Towels—ask specially 
Me for SOUTHALLS’ and refuse substitutes. 


interesting book are just off 
a work of art. The book 
nating style, and contains 
is famous model. It 
nd there is no doubt but 
that it will prove of great benefit to the over-stout. 
Miss Hartland, who has considerable means, has 
kindly consented to send a copy of her book free to 
anyone interested in her discovery. All she asks is 
that a Id. stamp be enclosed for postage. Simply 
state that you would like a copy of her book, “ Weight 
Reduction Without Drugs,’ and address your letter 
: Miss Winifred Grace Hartland (Suite 36), 62, Oxford 


The “Introduction Packet” 
[Size 8},is intended to facilitate 
personal test and prove their 
superiority. It contains 
assorted Towels, and is sent 
Posy free under plain cover. 
: rite to Lady Manager, 
17, Bull Street, Birmingham, 
enclosing 6d. in stamps. 


THE HAIR RESTORER 


prepared from the formula of a medical specialist. 
and sold under a guarantee to do what is claimed for 
it, or your money refunded. 

“ AIRONAL” is a preventive against falling of 
the hair by its powerful germicidal properties, and 
in all cases of arrested growth of the hair from 
seborrh@a and di conditions of the scalp, 
“ AIRONAL’ isa specific remedy. 

“AIRONAL” HAS NO EQUAL. 
Insist on having ** AIRONAL” jn its distinctive 
bottle at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6, at Boots and all Chemists, 
Stores. and Hairdressers, evérywhere or direct from: 


*AIRONAL”’ Ltd , 53, Victoria St., London, S.W. 
Free bo fl ¢ Hair.” 


THE MOSTPERFECT TOILET PAPER EVER ERODUGED 


NOVIO 


IEP The “Lancet” says: “We found that the statements 

made in regard to the merits of this paper are correct. The paper at 

any rate is free from injurious or irritating substances, is smooth, and, while firm, 

becomes soft and apparently soluble like thin rice paper in contact with water? 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 

in Rolls, Packets, Cartons, by all Chemists, Stores, Grocers and Stationers. 


ANTISEPTIC-THIN:SOFT-STRONG & SILKY 


NO LIMIT. NO DEDUCTION. 
PLACE BETTING when favourite starts *‘ odds on.” 


W. J. BARCLA 


1, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Credit Accounts opened on approved references. 
Telegram *“ Mimicking, London." 
Telephones :—City 4,029. Central 6,552. 
Most advantageous terms extant sent free on 
application. 
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THE HIGHWAY OF FASHION—cont. 


little valance has been wittily called the 
demi-cache visage. Equally attractive 
are the hats with Beefeater crowns of white 
plush and shady brims of black velvet; it 
seems almost superfluous to add that they 
are ever decorated with ospreys. Those 
endowed with a piquant countenance will 
welcome the news that vivandiére hats of 
satin with tassels falling over on one side 
have been successfully resuscitated. 


* * * 


Tawny Birds of Paradise. 
awny bird of paradise—that is really the 
only adjective that gives the faintest 
idea of their magnificence. Every shadeseen 
in autumn leaves is introduced, and as a 
general rule they are allowed to rest on the 
brim of a picture hat, the impression being 
that they have been flung there with artistic 
negligence. Then a white felt hat had the 
brim that was becomingly rolled away from 
the face edged with a pheasant tail feather. 
The charm of the tulle hat has previously 
been alluded to, and then there is the coal- 
scuttle bonnet, the poke of white satin 
partially concealed from view by clouds of 
tulle, the brim being entirely composed of 
tulle treated in a great variety of ways. 


* * * 


The Cockroach Over Dress. 
nstinct with artistic merit is the cock- 
roach or beetle over dress. It takes the 
form of the back of these insects. The 
under skirt or petticoat is accordion- 
pleated, and any material from serge to 
crépe de chine is employed for them. 
Then comes the beetle over skirt, gene- 
rally of charmeuse outlined with ruches 
which terminate at the back in the vicinity 
of the knees, while in front it is cut smartly 
away. This idea was expressed in broad 
blue-and-white-striped charmeuse accor- 
dion-pleated, the beetle over skirt being 
of blue charmeuse. Then the corsage was 
adorned with a cross-over of ninon fastened 
at the back in a pretty bow. It will be 
recalled that in these pages last week 
reference was made to the contrasting 
shoes and hose worn by a leader of fashion 
at the casino at Deauville. At the Grand 
Prix she was seen in a dress that forcibly 
reminded one of the Newmarket style that 
was so fashionable when sport for English- 
women was in its infancy. The skirt was 
of a rough tweed showing a large plaid 
design, the coat being of a peculiar terra- 
cotta shade to match the predominating 
colour in the plaid, the scheme completed 
by one black shoeand onetan one. With the 
former was assumed a terra-cotta stocking 
and with the latter a green. 
* * * 
Striped Skirts. 
M 2rvellously effective were the striped 
skirts with coats to match the 
‘stripe; standing out with special promi- 
nence was a white-and-orange-striped skirt 
in alliance with an orange-coloured coat 
and a large black velvet hat. Accordion 
pleating was everywhere to be encountered 
as well as its cousin, knife pleating. Much 
amusement was experienced by those who 
studied the movements of the wearer of 
a black satin dress; the skirt was knife- 
pleated, then at the hem it was stitched 
down. It was not easy for her to walk, but 
when the wind blew, as it frequently did, 
the skirt became inflated and bore a 
striking resemblance to the harem. The 
coat was of the Directoire character 
relieved with cascades of lace which 
formed an ideal background for the long 
chain of jet beads. The blouse was of fine 


lawn and was fastened with jet links 
instéad of buttons and was cut in a deep 


V in front. 
* * * 


Artistic Gemwork. 

()pen-work stockings have passed into 
the limbo of things forgotten, and in 

their place have come the very fine black 


A CHARMING REST GOWN 


Of flame-coloured ninon posed on satin 
of a lighter shade trimmed with lace 
and velvet 


or coloured silk hose worn over flesh- 
coloured ones. A novelty, however, that 
is wholly charming is the anklet of black 
velvet not more than half-an-inch in width 


vi 


decorated with two or three diamond slides. 
As the skirts of evening dresses are slit up 
and the heels of the shoes are from 4 in. 
to 6 in. in height one is able to obtain 
glimpses of these little accessories as the 
wearer moves; again, on the vamps of the 
shoes alight diamond ornaments. The 
Parisian Diamond Company, 143, Regent 
Street, W., has a splendid assortment of 
these slides, the beauty of the design 
having no rivals to fear unless it be the 
fire and lustre of the gems themselves. 
Neither must it be forgotten that with 
the very décolleté blouses and elaborate 
neckwear no toilette is complete without 
a string of pearls. All interested in the 
subject should write to this firm asking 
for the profusely-illustrated — catalogue, 
which it will be pleased to send gratis and 
post free. 
* * 

The Habit Skirt. 


ictured on the preceding page is a 
modish tailored suit that has been 
evolved by a maitre ~couturier on the 
other side of the Channel. As will be 
observed it embodies many new features ; 
the fabricating medium is covert coating, 
the coat is chalk white, and the skirt indigo 
blue. Attention must be drawn to the 
Watteau pleat in the coat as this is quite a 
new departure; the front, however, has been 
inspired by the time-honoured jerkin, and 
on account of its severity forms an ideal 
background for beautiful peltry. The 
effectively - draped skirt forcibly reminds 
one of the riding habits of the last century. 
The scheme is completed by a black velvet 
hat, the crown partially concealed from 
view by a palisade of ostrich feathers. 
* * * 
The Fascination of the Rest Gown. 


“[he rest gown is a product of the last 

decade, the vogue for which is daily 
becoming more pronounced. There is 
nothing more delightful after a day with 
the guns than to slip into one of these 
attractive affairs ere dressing for dinner. 
The gown illustrated on this page is very 
becoming and is innocent of all complicated 
fastenings. It is of fame-coloured ninon 
posed on satin of a lighter shade with collar, 
one rever, and panel of black velvet; the 
other rever is of lace that likewise forms 
an attractive tablier. This idea could be 
appropriately carried out in accordion- 
pleated crépe de chine and might be 
supplemented with a smart little bolero of 
satin. It is well worth remembering that 
there are special corsets sold to be worn 
beneath gowns of this character which are 
extremely comfortable. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Moriie.—The address of Madame Barri is 72, 
Baker Street, W. She is very successful in making 
gowns for the occasions to which you refer. An illus- 
tration of one appeared in last week's issue of THE 
TATLER. 

SUNBURNT.—Were you to bathe your face with 
Rowland’s Kalydor before going out you would not 
become sunburnt. Furthermore it has a very bene- 
ficial effect on the skin generally. 

Mat-pE-Mer.—There is no greater foe to mal- 
de-mer than Mothersill's sea-sick remedy, which must 
be taken in accordance with the instructions that 
accompany it. 

Anxrous.—You need not worry about your hair falling 
out after such a severe illness. You would, however, 
find that were you to use Aironal it would prevent it 
doing so. Itis sold in 1s. 6d. bottles by all chemists 
of repute. 

Hesripes.—Yes; Dickins and Jones, Regent Street, 
W., have a Spécialité corset for a guinea, It is 
provided with three pairs of suspenders and is cut 
very low above the waist-line to allow of an extreme 
décolleté, and extends in sweeping, unbroken lines 
well down on the hips. 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF 


FOUR GREAT WORKS OF ART 


By JOHN LAVERY, A.R.A., R.S.A:, R.H.A. 


Exhibited in VENICE, 19/0. NOW PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME, 


THE MOTHER. 


Also Companion Pictures from the same Exhibiti “SPRINGTIME,” which has b 
eParchaed by the Teaver bouts Gallery MARIADNE,” and “ WAIT ITING.” rise a 


PRINTED IN SEPIA CARBON: 

Size 12 in. x 10 in. 2/6; 15 in, x 12 in. 5/-; 24 in. x 18 in. 12/- per copy. 
AND IN SEPIA PLATINOTYPE: 

Size 12 in. x 10 in. 4/-; | 15 in. x 12 in. 8/-: 24 in. x 18 in. 17/6 per copy. 


Of all Art Dealers, or from the Publi-hers and’ Printers, 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd. (“P” Dept.), East Harding Street, London, E.C. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins Station. Patronised by Royalty. 
BIRMINGHAM.—The Imperial Hotel. First-class. Over 100 rooms. Garage. 
BOSCOMBE.—Salisbury Hotel. Near links, pier, &c. Very moderate terms. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. East Cliff. Hotel de Luxe of the South. 
Hotel Mont Dore. Golf Links within two minutes’ walk. 
Bourne Hall Hotel. Near West Station and Golf Links. 
Hotel Metropole. Manager, W. E. Odlum. 
Western Hall Hotel. 100 rooms. 3 acres private grounds on sea front. 
BRIGHTON.—Queen's Hotel. Best position. En pension from 3 guineas per week 
Royal Albion. Brighton's Newest Hotel. Tels. 903 P.O., 1791 National. 
Royal York Hotel. Proprietor, H. J. Preston. 
CARDIFF.—Park Hotel. Best in Wales. Garage. Arthur Guest, Manager. 
Royal Hotel. First-class. All modern improvements. Close to G.W. station. 
COWES.—The Fountain Hotel. Adjoining Pier and Station. 
Gloster Hotel. First-class. Facing sea. 
CROMER.—Grand Hotel. First-class, best position, facing sea and church parade. Garage. 
The Overstrand Hotel. (2 miles.) In heart of Poppyland. Garage. 
CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 
DEAL.—Royal Hotel. First class Family. Proprietress, Mrs. F. Meinhardt. 
South Eastern. Largest leading Hotel facing sea, nearest Golf Links. 
EASTBOURNE.—The Chatsworth Private Hotel. First-class. Facing sea. 
Sea View. Grand Parade. Facing sea. 
HINDHEAD (Surrey).—Hotel Moorlands. On Portsmouth road. 820 ft. above sea. 


HULL.—Grosvenor Hotel. Officially appointed by R.A.C., A.A., M.U.,.& A.C. ue Tel. No. 223. 


HYTHE.—Hotel Imperial. Week ends, including Ist rail, hotel, and golf, £2. 
ILFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 
INVERNESS.—Station Hotel. H. H. Ward, Manager. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—Lansdowne Private Hotel. First-class. 
LEEDS.—Grand Central. Leading Hotel. 200 rooms. 30 stock rooms. 

Hotel de Ville. 60 Bedrooms. Restaurant. Popular prices throughout. 


Hotel Metropole. First class. Central. Quiet. R.A.C, House. R. Rimmer, Manager. 


LEICESTER.—George Hotel. Central position. Billiards. Garage. Stock room. 
LLANDUDNO.—Imperial Hotel. First-class, facing sea. Private garage. 
LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 
MARGATE.—Queen's and High Cliff. Leading Family Hotel. 130 sunny rooms. 
White Hart Hotel. Moderate charges. Excellent cuisine. R. Jessop. 
OXFORD.—Mitre Hotel. First-class. Family. Billiards. Garage. 
PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 
PENZANCE.—Queen's Hotel. The largest and principal Family Hotel. 
PERTH.—Station Hotel. Covered way. Arthur Foster, manager. 
PETERBOROUGH.—Grand Hotel. First-class, near Cathedral. F. D. Ballard, proprietor 
RAMSGATE.—The Hotel St. Cloud. Facing sea. Elevator. R. Stacey, proprietor. 
SEA VIEW, I.W.—Sea View Hotel. Splendid position for Naval Reviews. Moderate terms. 
SHANKLIN, I.W.—Royal Spa Hotel. Largest and Leading. Facing sea. 
SHERINGHAM.—Grand Hotel. On cliffs facing sea. Adjoining golf links. Garage. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor garage, inspection pit, and petrol stores. 
South Western Hotel. Garage, two pits. 
STONEHAVEN.—Royal Hotel. Facing sea. Links. Proprietor, W. B. Cormack. 
TAUNTON.—Castle Hotel. The County House. Garage and every convenience. 
London Hotel. First-class. Headquarters Royal Automobile Club. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—London Hotel. The Commercial House, Proprietor, G. A. Bilton. 
Royal Hotel. Sea front. Unrivalled view. 
TOMINTOUL.—Richmond Hotel. Fishing, Posting, Motoring, Garage, etc. 
TORQUAY.—Belgrave Hotel. First-class Family. In own grounds of 4 acres. 
Imperial Hotel. First-class. 
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THE COMPASS OF THE FUTURE. 
The “SAFETY DROP POINT” 
COMPASS. 
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May be carried in the Pocket without danger. 
The Simplest and most Reliable Safety Point 
Compass ever invented. Easily Adjusted. 


RETAIL OF ALL STATIONERS, @&c. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Bible Warehouse), Ltd., 33, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Artistic Colour Prints 


OF FAMOUS PICTURES AFTER 
OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


(Forty-one Different Subjects). 


“THE DRINKING POOL.”—Arnesby Brown, A.R.A. 


The Reproductions are printed in size 16 inches, and are artistically mounted 
under grey mounts, with hand-drawn wash- line borders. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST ON APPLICATION. 
Mounted Complete, 3/6 each. | Unmounted Copies, 2/6 each. 


Of all Art Dealers, or from the Printers and Publishers, 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd. (‘P’’ Dept.), East Harding Street, London, E.C. 
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EYES THAT FOLLOW THE KING. 


PAOLI, the famous French police 
commissary who retired some time 
ago after watching for forty years 
over sovereigns who had _ visited 

France, has been heard to declare that the most 

difficult part of his duties was to conceal from the 

monarchs the fact that they were being watched, 
and his method of doing this was illustrated by 
the following anecdote which he tells concerning 
the King of Greece when the latter was at Aix- 
les - Bains. His Majesty remarked one day to 
the detective that he was not reassured by the 
number of beggars who surrounded him every 
time he went for a walk. M. Paoli smiled. 

“There is not one of them who would not give 

his life for your Majesty's defence.” “ How do 

you know that?’ asked the King. ~ They are 
all my men specially engaged to watch over you,” 
was the reply. 

H appily in this country we are free from the 

bomb outrages of fanatical Anarchists; yet 
nothing is left to chance by Scotland Yard in its 
work of safeguarding royalty, and a striking illus- 
tration of the great care exercised in this direc- 
tion is afforded by the fact that although during 
late years we have had on the occasions of King 

Edward's coronation, his funeral, and the corona- 

tion of King George. and Queen Mary scores of 

crowned heads in this country, all have left our 
shores as safely as they came. 
* * * 

As a matter of fact royalty, whether at home 

fs or abroad, are always surrounded by a 

perfect network of detectives. The detective 

who is responsible for the safety of King George 
is Chief-Inspector Spencer, who acted as royal 


detective to King Edward, while - Inspector 
Ackerman watches.) over Queen Mary, and 
Inspector Phillips. travels wherever Queen 


Alexandra goes. To Superintendent Quinn of 
Scotland Yard falls the task of providing for the 


Laltie Charles 


MISS EILEEN CLANFORD 
Who is taking the part of Modesty in Mr. Arthur 


Collins’s forthcoming production of ‘“ Every- 
woman” at Drury Lane. Miss Clanford has 
played with much success in America 


safety of royal visitors, and the souvenirs which 
he and his staff have received show how much 
their services have been appreciated. 
* * 2% 
On these detectives rests the responsibility of 
seeing that the royal palaces are  safe- 
guarded and that no unauthorised person is 
allowed to approach royalty while travelling. 
Not only, however, must a royal detective be a 
vigilant watcher but he must be a man of tact, 
for there are times when considerable diplomacy 
has to be used in preventing too-enthusiastic 
admirers of royalty from causing annoyance. 
A royal detective, too, must have an extensive 
wardrobe, for almost every day necessitates a 
change of costume so that he may be in keeping 
with the picture. The man who follows the 
King, for instance, must be ready to change his 
attire as often as the members of the royal suite. 
In frock coat or lounge suit, in shooting jacket or 
evening dress, as occasion requires, he is never 
far from the King’s side. 
* * * 
With the solitary exception of their Majesties’ 
private secretaries the chief detectives 
already mentioned are the first to learn the pro- 
gramme of each day’s royal movements, and 
they must for eactt day formulate fresh dis- 
positions of their men so that every stage of 
the King’s movements may be sufficiently guarded. 
Needless to say the members of the detective 
staff efface themselves as much as possible. 
* * * 
]t is the custom for the public plans of royal 
personages visiting this country to be com- 
municated beforehand to the detectives, who 
have then a written programme to guide them in 
their necessary arrangements. King Alfonso 
often ‘caused uneasiness during his visit to this 
country by neglecting this preliminary and going 
off for excursions and visits unknown to the 
police. 
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Poinsetta Perfume is the 


very quintessence of tropical 
ioveliness, distilled from the fragrant 
scarlet of the “ Flor de Pasque.”’ 
Miss Connie Episs says :—‘‘ People 
who do not know Poinsetta might 
be incredulous that so fine a perfume 


could be bought for 4/6.” 
F all chemis 


fg 


Perfume 


’ 24,OLD BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W, 


4/6, 816 and 20/- per bottle. Toilet 
Powder 2/-, Toilet Soap 1/-, Sachets 1/-, Perfumed 
water-softening crystals for the bath 2/6, 7/6 & 12/-. 


Atkinsons 


oinsetta 


Of all leading 
stores, Ge, 


— 
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‘\ 


—— 


troubles there is no 
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Chemists, Grocers, 


“For those who suffer from GOUT and its attendant 
: better Table Water than that 
Which comes from the Célestins Spring.’”’—mepicat Times. 


VICHY = CELESTINS 


Can be used with Light Wines, Spivits ov Milk. 


Sole Agents: INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., LONDON, E.C.; and of all 
Wine Merchants, Stores, &c. 


428, 
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AITCHISON’S COLLAPSIBLE 
Opera and Field Glasses. 


THE GLASS 


Complete in Soft Leather Purse Case. 
Hard Leather Sling Case, 5/- extra. 


FORMERLY SOLD AT THREE AND FIVE GUINEAS RESPECTIVELY. 


CLOSED, 


AITCHISON & CO., Ltp., 


Opticians to British and Foreign Governments, 


STRAND, 


Leeds: 


—THE FIELD 
—THE THEATRE 
—ALL TRAVELLERS 


The Lightest Binocular in existence.. 


ADVANTAGES :— 


1. WEIGHT BETWEEN 5 AND 6 
OUNCES. 

2. CLOSES TO ONE INCH IN 
THICKNESS. 


3. CAN BE CARRIED IN THE WAIST- 
COAT POCKET. 

4. EQUAL IN POWER TO THE BEST 
GLASSES OF OLD AND CLUMSY 
PATTERN. 

5. GOOD FIELD OF VIEW AND 

SPLENDID DEFINITION. 

SUITABLE FOR ALL RANGES. 


. ™ 4MAGNIFICATION £2 2 O 
No. 6. x 6 MAGNIFICATION £3 3 O 


Postage and Packing Free. 


Lower price is owing to reduced 


cost in manufacturing large 


quantities. 
POST FREE: 


Pamphlet No. 14c contains full 
details of collapsible glasses. 


W.C. 


37, Bond Street. 
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THE SPHERE AND TATLER 


Permanent 


Carbon Enlargements 


The proprietors have arranged to supply their readers with permanent Carbon enlarged photo- 
graphs, and have pleasure in announcing particulars. 


The Carbon process gives absolutely permanent prints, which being produced by specially prepared 
pigments, can never fade. 


Amateurs’ own Photographs, Portraits, Animal Studies, etc., can all be dealt with under the 


Scheme, as well as many of the photographs of interest which appear week by week in “The 
Sphere” and ‘“‘ The Tatler.” 
COPYRIGHT —The pictures in “The Sphere” and “The Tatler” are copyrighted, but the Proprietors will obtain 


permission whenever possible for Enlargements to be made. Information will be furnished on application. 
It should be noted that Portraits and other Photographs are the copyright of the Photographer when the 
sitting is a complimentary one, and such photographs should not be sent for enlargement without the 
Photographer’s permission. 


These artistic enlargements 
measure 12 in. X IO in. 
mounted 


upon plate-sunk mounts 


measuring 20 in. X 15 in. 


PRICE 


10/6 


Post {ree in the United 


Kingdom. 


2 copies from same negative, | 


18/6 
3 copies from same negative, 


£1 5s. 6d. 


aie | 


The Carbon is the most artistic of all photographic processes, and possesses the great 
advantage over all others that pictures may be obtained in a large variety of tints :— 
For Portraiture a Sepia Tone is recommended. 
Sea Studies can be printed in a beautiful Sea-green Tone. 
: Children’s Portraits can be printed in Bartolozzi Red. 
No extra charge ts made for Portrait Landscapes, Animal Studies, etc.,can be printed ina rich Photographic purple. 
Groups up to four figures. When ordering please state in which colour the enlargement is to be made. 


THE SPHERE & TATLER a i COUPON 


(Which must be cut out and sent with order.) 


Permanent All orders and communications to be Name 

C b Enl addresead to Dept E: IN AIM Odgeawtece cesceteercccse ws sctona teccestettieesecees ste cave 
arbon nlargements THE SPHERE & TATLER, LTD., Address#linetull Pecerssesevsessecntolastcascsotectectese 
must not be confused with 6, Great New Street,  «§«-_— «ft ttt tt tt et ettcesetsesteeseeeeceeeeeceeeeeseeseeeeees 
the Cheap Bromide Enlargements Fetter Lane, London, E.C. poe Make -...eeeees Enlargements from en- 
: s hotographs, printed in ...........s.cseeeeenees 

so largely advertised. Cheques and Postal Orders to be crossed egsed P os : ra 
eo uatgely adverse’ London County and “Ww estminster Colour, for which I enclose Se Valuesucscvectsccese 


Bank,” Temple Bar Branch. 
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Gossip from the Greener 


The New Theatre. 
HE man who starts manage- 
ment in August starts at a 
disadvantage. Either the 
weather is too hot for any- 
body to dream of going to the theatre 
or else it is so bad that everybody is 
in a bad temper. In either case the 
mood is not the best one for the full 
enjoyment of a new play. Therefore 
the enthusiasm with which. Ready 
Money was received on its first pro- 
duction last week augurs well for its 
continued success when people have 
come back to town and the theatrical 
season is well under way. The piece 
comes from America, where, by the 
way, Mr. Allan Aynesworth, who in- 
troduces it to English audiences, 
was last season, and it comes with 
a reputation behind it of being an 
enormous success out there. Not 
that an American success means 
anything in London, but at any 
rate a reputation for being a money- 
maker cannot fail to increase our 
respect for it, especially as we live in 
a world where money means every- 
thing, though the sentimentalists 
prefer to think it doesn’t. And Mr. 
James Montgomery’s play is all about 
money. The theme is that if you 
possess cash it is not necessary to 
spend it; you have only to show it to 
other people and it begets more. 
* * * 
The Story. 
“Lhe hero of Ready Money is about 
as impecunious as any 
hero could possibly be in a 
play which deals exclusively 
in gold mines, cheques, and 
Wall Street transactions. 
His name is Stephen Baird, 
and he is the possessor of 
a gold mine in Arizona 
called Sky Rocket—which 
sounds like a paper affair 
but eventually turns out to 
be a really genuine article. 
Unfortunately he is in such 
monetary straits that the 
whole property nearly 
passes into the hands of 
one Mr. James Morgan, 
whose speciality is forged 
notes and an endless fund 
of “swank. For Morgan 
holds one of  Baird’s 
notes of hand for some 
thousands of dollars which 
unhappily he cannot meet. 
Fortunately all is not lost 
however. Morgan instructs 
him in the art of’ making 
money. He gives him a 
handful of “false”? notes 
and informs him that he ~ 
has only to show these 
notes to his friends for 
money literally to roll in. 
This of course happens. 
The moment people see his 
apparent wealth they im- 
mediately buy up the shares 
of the gold mine. Baird 
tries to dissuade them, but 
all to no purpose. They 
think he is only trying to 
bluff them in order to sell 


higher price. Thus things has played Princess 


go on merrily and the owner 


MISS IRENE WARREN 


shine Girl’’ on tour 


MISS DOROTHY WARD 


Helene in ‘‘A Waltz Dream,”’ 
“Havana,” and was also in “‘ The Gay Gordons”’ 


Bassano 


— 


— 


The clever young actress who is at present playing 
the part of Lady Rosabelle Merrydew in “ The Sun- 
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of the Sky Rocket gold mine is in a 
fair way of becoming a millionaire 
when the unexpected happens. De- 
tectives arrive on the scene and 
things look dangerous to say the 
least of it. However, by a clever 
ruse on the part of the culprits dis- 
agreeables are avoided, and with the 
report that the Sky Rocket really is 
a valuable possession the play ends. 
% * * 
Good Acting. 
Rees Money has any amount of 
effective theatrical moments, 
many clever lines, and is played at 
just the right pace by the excellent 
company which Mr. Aynesworth has 
gathered around him. The piece is 
a farce pure and simple, consequently 
the sudden moments of melodrama 
in it are somewhat disconcerting ; 
but even the most unreal situation 
cannot rob Ready Money of its 
brightness and its™’ go.” It is as 
good an entertainment as America 
has sent us since Alias Jimmy 
Valentine or Brewster's Millions. 
Mr. Kenneth Douglas as the im- 
pecunious hero and Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth as Morgan carry off the 
chief acting honours; but in a tiny 
part Miss Hilda Antony is very 


_effective, and the rest of the com- 


‘pany play their parts for all they are 
worth, the result being an evening of 
real entertainment and _ laughter. 
Mr. Montgomery’s farce should turn 
out a big success. 
* * * 

Sir Herbert Tree's New 
Production. 

W hat gives the playwright 

his idea for a play ? 

The answer to this question 
in regard to Drake, Mr. 
Louis N. Parker’s play 
which is to be produced by 
Sir Herbert Tree at His 
Majesty’s Theatre on Tues- 
day, September 3, is some- 
what curious. Mr. Parker 
explains that he wrote it 
because he didn’t write 
another. Originally he in- 
tended to write a play on 
Raleigh, but the play on 
Raleigh was produced whilst 
he was thinking the matter 
over. He was greatly en- 
couraged when he met Miss 
I. M. Freeman, a lady of the 
west country, who told him 
that the life of Sir Francis 
Drake presented a _ far 
greater scope for the weay- 
ing of a tale of adventure 
born of love of England 
than that of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Mr. Parker, him- 
self a west of England 
man, was at once interested, 
and he immediately began a 
‘long course of research into 
the life and times of Drake. 
Naturally everyone will re- 
gret that Sir Herbert is 


ey fal absent from the cast, but 
ae they will congratulate him 


The well-known actress, who will appear at the Palladium next week. 
Miss Ward started her stage career as a principal boy when only fifteen. 
hévahare ; eee: She will be principal boy at the Court Theatre, Liverpool, at Christmas 
the shares eventually ata and may also be seen in a new comedy in the early spring. Miss Ward 


on his choice of Mr. Lyn 
Harding to support the part 
of Drake. Miss Phyllis 


Consuelo in Neilson-Terry is to play the 


part of the Queen. 
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DR. PIERRE’S 
TOOTH PASTE 


Containing neither Acid nor Grit. 
Does not injure the Enamel. 


SAMPLES 2c’. Post Free from 
Depot L, 203, REGENT ST., W. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS ANB STORES. 


will make you well and keep you 
healthy, To-day is the best day 
tocommence takingit. Will you? 


at the 
Garden 
Party 


is smart, 
Ask for booklet, * 
* The Evolution of dainty, 


the Suspender,’ and 
BOE ree. ; serene. 

Gowned 

in a summery costume, she knows what 

a dependable ally she possesses in 

“the grip that grips and never slips,” 

which ensures a perfectly straight front 

and supports the hose. 


Prices 1/- to 3/-. 


If your Draper does not stock, write to the 


Sphere Suspender 


Co,, LEICESTER. Postage Id. extra. 


that is needed 
ae 7 to start or stop the 


LISTER-BRUSTON 


SIMPLE — EFFICIENT INSTAEVATIO 


9 


“NO COSTLY ACCUMULATORS 


ous 4 PRACTICALLY NO ATTENTION 
THE PLANT CAN BE \* , 


SEEN WORKING AT | ~ Catalopue From 
47, VICTORIA ST. >) R.A.LISTER:CoL? 
WESTMINSTER.s.w DURSLEY, GLOS. 


Pee exe Sas Fay 


HUNDREDS OF SATISFIED USERS 
WEFERENCES ON APPLICATIONS! 


To be obtained of all Wine 
Merchants and Grocers. 


Wholesale English Agents— 


Messrs. BLANDY BROS. & Co., 
16, Mark Lane, E.C. 


Drapers, Stores, Hairdressers, 
Evenios 6d, & I/- the Bex lt Dit 9 
Hair Wavers. UGH DISINFECT: 
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Famed for 40 years. 


No matter what your 
respiratory organs may 
be suffering from — 
whether Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Influenza, Catarrh, 
or ordinary Cough, you 
will find in this famous 
remedy a_ restorative 
power that is simply 
unequalled. 


FREE SAMPLE 


and detailed Testimonials free 
by post. Sold in tins, 4s. 3d. 


British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, 
London. Also of Newbury & Sons; 
Barclay & Sons; J. Sanger & Son; 
W. Edwards & Son; May, Roberts 
& Co.; Butler & Crispe; John 
Thompson, Liverpool; and all 
Wholesale houses. 


FLEAS BUGS BEETLES 
TINS P3°6’x1= 
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The name is stamped on 
every loop. 
Be sure it's there! 
Look for the guarantee 


label attached to BOSTON 
each pair. GARTER 


Rubber Buttons, together 

j with Best English Elastic 

and Nickelled Brass Rust- 
less Fittings. 


Cotton (plain, check, or 
stripe), 1/= pair. 
Silk (plain elastic), 2/- pair. 
By Post, ld. extra. 
ERNEST C. HOE, 


32, Copthall Avenue, E.C., 
23, Broad St. Stn., E.C.¥ 


NO MORE LOST LUGGAGE. 
PERRY’S 


UNIVERSAL LUGGAGE TAG. 


Per Packet of Six Labels, Sc. 


OBTAINABLE OF ALL STORES, BOOK- 
STALLS, STATIONERS, &c. 


THIS COUPON-INSURANCE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


representative of the bona fide holder of this Coupon-Insurance- 


£2 ooo WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Co 
3 


Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of the essence of the contract, viz. :— 


(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (b) that such holder's usual signature shall have been written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath, before the accident,'(c) that notice of the accident 
be given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in London within fourteen days after its occurrence, (d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the same by 
the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week of issue only, 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the “Ockan AccipenT AND GUARANTEE Company, Liwitep, Act, 1890,” Risks Nos, 2 and 3, when they 
are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. : : : ers ee E 
The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a premium under section 33 of the Act. A print of the Act can be seen at the Principal Office of the Corporation. 


Week of issue, from August 21, 1912. 


Signature 


rporation, Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate St., London, E.C., to the legal personal 
Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's 
passenger train in which such holder is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. 
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Shem-el-Nessim, the 
scent of the far-famed gar- 
dens of Araby, strikes that 
keynote of daintiness in the 
toilet which distinguishes 
every woman of taste. 

It is a fragrant and lasting 
perfume, yetnot overpower- 
ing, a triumph of the dis- 
tiller’sart, possessing all the 
charm of the mystic East, 
and should appeal strongly 
to all who love sweet scents. 


J. Grossmith & Son, Newgate St., London, E.C. 


Shem-el-Nessim pre- 
parations form a complete 
and ideal toilet outfit; each 
article is in itself the best 
of its kind, and all possess 
the delightful fragrance of 
the original per fume. 


Perfume, “3/6, 4/6, and 8/6. 
Lotion, 13/3. Toilet Water, 3/-. 
ei as 2/6 and 4/6 Face Powder, 1/-. 
Deattt Hye 1/-. Toilet Cream, 1/9 per pot 
Soap, 1/- per tablet. Brilliantine, 1/- & 1/9. 
Sachet, 6 6d. Cachous, 3d. per box. 


Sold by all chemists and 
perfumers. 


STEEL BARLESS 
PIANOS. 


Unsurpassed for purity, 


equality, 


and freedom 


of tone. 


CONDUIT: SEREER. HY, 
‘LONDON -W: ff 


so add to the comfort of 
the drive, so minimise wear and 
tear on the vehicle, so improve 
the appearance of the Turn-out, that 
it is essential you should’ have them 
fitted on every carriage you order. 


Send for Booklet 4 to— 


J. W. & T. CONNOLLY, LTD., 
KING'S GROSS, LONDON, NW. 


Leeds, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Bristol, Cardiff, and 
Cape Town, 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD’S” on every bottle. 


DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA 


The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest and most effective aperient for regular use. 


THE FRESH AIR ROUTE TO SCOTLAND 
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The Safest and most Interesting Voyage. London to 
Aberdeen up the North Sea—the Field of the Day’s 
Work of England’s Navy. 


Reg. S.W.ALA, 


none ter 36 HOURS STEAMER TRIPS FROM LONDON TO ABERDEEN 


(Tender from Temple Pier). 
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Aberdeen is the travel centre for those visiting the Highlands of Scotland; 
also the historic Orkney and Shetland Islands. 


THE BRACING AIR OF THE NORTH SEA IS THE BEST 


